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are contending arms. War the same time exceptional 
condition, phenomenon intergroup social psychology, species 

contention, and species violence. While each these aspects war 
suggests approach its study, war must not identified with any one 
them. may throw light war studying other exceptional legal 
conditions like civil litigation, criminal trials, martial law, reprisals, but 
must not identify them with war have some writers characterizing all 
legal coercion war. also must not assume that all relations between 
sovereign groups are war, that all contention that all violence war. 
Such assumptions, frequently made, render the control war hopeless. The 
anarchist striving eliminate all legal coercion, the isolationist striving 
eliminate all intergroup relations, the idealist trying eliminate all con- 
tentions, and the extreme pacifist trying eliminate all violence are en- 
gaged hopeless task. the other hand, possible that appropriate 
modifications international law and procedure, national attitudes and 
ideals, social and economic conditions, and the methods which 
governments keep themselves power may prevent the recurrence war. 
detailed analysis has been made the circumstances preceding the 
Moslem wars conquest the seventh century, the Crusades beginning 
the eleventh century, the Hundred Years’ War beginning the four- 
teenth century, the Thirty Years’ War the seventeenth century, the 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars and the World War. Different 
were many their circumstances, all these wars, scattered over 
1300 years, exhibit idealistic, psychological, political, and juridical causes. 
Let examine each these four causes more closely. (1) War among 
civilized peoples has meant great cost, risk, and sacrifice both civilians 
and participants. Only widespread belief ideal more important than 
life itself can induce most men and women carry that burden. propor- 


may defined the condition which prevails while groups 
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tion the burden becomes great, governments initiating continuing war 
have concentrated upon the propaganda ideals. the population loses 
faith the ideals for which they are fighting, they will stop fighting. Eco- 
nomic rewards cannot enjoyed dead man. Thus the popular 
support for war, impersonal ideals must play larger part the probability 
individual survival becomes less. The soldier, even more than the civilian, 
must inspired ideals, circumstance which can observed the 
harangues generals have habitually given the troops before battle. 
proportion the methods war have increased its destructiveness, the 
importance idealism cause war has tended increase. 

(2) Among the personal psychological factors inducing men accept 
war, great emphasis has been given economic conditions. has been 
assumed that arms’ makers financiers who stand profit war orders, 
loans, job seekers, entrepreneurs, concessionaires, and investors ex- 
pecting opportunities conquered territory are behind the scenes pulling 
the wires diplomacy and propaganda. There sufficient evidence that 
some persons with intentions this kind have stimulated war recent 
times, just the past have privateers looking for prize money, officers 
looking for advancement, soldiers looking for booty, and advehturers look- 
ing for glory and colonial plunder. Careful studies, however, indicate that 
businessmen, bankers, and investors have generally opposed Peace 
assures stability and intelligent forecasting, while war the great agency 
incalculable change. Makers war materials, course, perceive that 
war scares, minor wars, preparedness campaigns, and armament races 
stimulate orders. times depression, concerns heavy and chemical 
industries, met declining orders for their peacetime production and 
pressed stockholders for dividends, may welcome conditions permitting 
them direct their machinery the production war materials. The 
actual resort positive methods for stimulating war orders, however, 
seems have been confined the less well established concerns inspired 
much the gambling and adventure spirit economic calculations. 
Capitalistic enterprises general have favored political stability. Two 
great makers war materials, Alfred Nobel and Andrew Carnegie, gave 


millions the cause peace. 
The recent emphasis upon economic causes war, however, has as- 
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sumed that economic motives dominate not only the war fervor the few 


but also the many. Since Proudhon and Marx popularized the economic 
interpretation history, bread-and-butter motives have been assumed 
the major drive human behavior, generalization which should cause 
one wonder why modern dictators can gain consent policies advertised 
produce cannon instead butter. has been argued, the one hand, 
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that capitalistic societies can prosper only with expanding markets, and 
the other, that they can prosper only with protected markets. whether 
the fight for empire for the right bar imports and immigrants, 
economic motivation found. cannot denied that national economic 
interest has played part war propaganda, even though many econo- 
mists agree with Norman that under modern conditions war 
most invariably unprofitable the nation whole. National prosperity, 
however, species idealism quite remote from the hope for enrichment 
which the individual privateer, munition maker, banker may expect, 
and that sense economic causes war become idealistic causes. 

appears, however, that economic policies likely lead war usually 
are directed fact not toward national prosperity but toward national 
military power. Governments wish control markets and sources raw 
not increase peacetime prosperity but render themselves in- 
vulnerable blockade time war. this sense, economics hand- 
maid politics. The cause war not the economic policy but the 
political fear and political ambition which have motivated it. Japan’s war 
China not primarily make individual Japanese richer nor even 
make the Japanese nation more prosperous, though many Japanese may 
taught believe so, but make Japan more powerful fighter. The same 
true Italy’s conquest Ethiopia and Germany’s reported ambitions 
Czechoslovakia. The nations are not lacking commercial 
opportunities they wish take them. Instead, they are sacrificing such 
opportunities order establish dominant military position.? this 
sense, therefore, economic causes war become political causes. 

There another way, however, which economic factors may con- 
tributing cause war. Bad economic conditions, especially when they are 
seen bad comparison with conditions which formerly existed 
conditions observed other countries, provide the ground for the accept- 
ance aggressive doctrines. contented people poor recruiting ground. 
discontented people ready try anything. War may not remedy. 
may, and probably will, increase the people’s misery, but the people may 
not aware this. any case, increasing misery seems induce people 
irrational violence and the uncritical acceptance ideologies demand- 
ing violent methods for their propagation. 

Economic difficulties are means the only psychological factors 
which render people susceptible war propaganda. There all societies 
minority persons who will enlist for service foreign wars when there 
necessity patriotism social pressure. They may motivated 
idealistic interest the cause, the hope for escape from personal prob- 
lems, social and marital well economic, perhaps more important, 
love adventure and the thrill extreme risk. Some men all 
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cultures like Probably all modern societies they minority, but 
the relative size this minority may vary greatly from group group 
accord with economic and social conditions and the attitude toward war 
inculcated education and social practices. recent hostilities Spain 
and China, there have been more volunteers quasi-volunteers German 
and Italian nationality than British American, although there have 
been some the latter. 

(3) Statesmen have frequently looked upon war useful instrument 
policy. War may divert attention from internal discontent and incipient 
insurrection revolution and may mobilize loyalty the government. 
The creation external enemy whose invasion the people are taught 
fear device which all modern states have used, though has 
pointed out more characteristic dictatorships than democracies. 
emphasized the difference between states which maintain 
solidarity mainly this device and industrial states which rely mainly up- 
the continuous increase prosperity and services the public, 
particularly the most influential people, device for maintaining 
loyalty. 

These two devices fear coupled with coercion and service coupled with 
corruption are means the only ways maintaining political power 
and national Symbolic constructions supported ceremonial, 
propaganda, and education emphasizing national history, national heroes, 
and national military and diplomatic victories play their part; public 
entertainment supported parades, holidays, court news, movie represen- 
tations, and radio harangues. all these devices, however, war, the threat 
war, the preparation for war, may contribute useful element. Mili- 
tary parades provide entertainment and diplomatic successes resting 
threats force stimulate pride the national prestige. Preparedness pro- 
vides contracts for important industrialists. Conquests provide colonial 
jobs for enterprising “younger sons.” Even though territorial acquisitions 
not improve the peacetime economy the state, they may strengthen 
its military economy. sense danger war manifested preparedness 
creates disinclination change horses the middle the stream. Thus 
the war system, Machiavelli recognized, has been the major device for 
establishing and maintaining political power. Maintenance the war sys- 
tem difficult without occasional war. fact, the system itself, 
stimulating armament races and military fears, tends bring about wars. 

The political element usually has dominated the causation wars, 
particularly modern times, though seldom has been able continue 
war unless the other elements, idealism, discontent, and legal justification, 


are also invoked. 
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(4) There space examine extensively the changes which have 
taken place throughout history the position war under international 
law. Sturzo has distinguished between the medieval Christian conception 
which justified wars promote justice, the Renaissance conception which 
justified war for “reasons state,” and the nineteenth century attitude 
which treated war sociological necessity requiring justification. The 
postwar concept differs from all these. has been embodied series 
treaties which attempt outlaw war except for defense against aggres- 
sor whose behavior has been condemned accepted process. 

Whatever may the legal position war, governments which resort 
war always seek justify their action terms the existing international 
law. They usually convince their own people, who are most subject their 
propaganda, the correctness their interpretations. Neutrals are in- 
clined believe the prbpaganda the belligerent whose territory being 
invaded. Thus military success usually positive deterrent successful 
propaganda third states. The modern concept differs from all preceding 
ones its effort erect impartial procedures investigation, consulta- 
tion, and adjudication for determining the applicability sanctions against 
aggression particular cases. Thus, third states may have more authentic 
materials than heretofore upon which base their attitudes. 

The foregoing analysis suggests that the elimination war involves 
simultaneous and concerted attacks four fronts. 

(1) The moving ideals and beliefs held large groups might examined 
discover whether possible interpret and organize them that 
adherents all might continually move toward realization their ideals 
through dialectics rather than through war. This philosophic problem. 

(2) The unsatisfactory conditions afflicting majority the human race 
might examined discover whether changes economic, political, 
educational, other social institutions policies many sections the 
world the world whole, might not ameliorate these conditions 
provide avenues escape other than war. This economic, sociological, 
psychological, and administrative problem. 

(3) The methods securing and maintaining political power might 
examined ascertain whether the efficiency those methods not depend- 
ing upon external enemies and the irresponsible control armaments might 
increased, that federal organization all nations might achieved 
successfully without organizing the world for war against Mars. This 
political problem. 

(4) The sources, sanctions, and logic law might examined ascer- 
tain whether international law might developed substantively better 
reconcile the existing interests states, and procedurally better assure 
the application law international controversies without violent self- 
help and better assure the orderly modification rules and rights when- 
ever they get out harmony with the changing interests states. 
legal problem. 


A 
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The difficulty finding points which the results theoretical studies 
along these lines might injected into the onward rush politics can per- 
haps illustrated description certain practical problems which 
confront statesmen today. 

First the problem the State. legal sense, the word 
aggressor refers state which has resorted force contrary its inter- 
national obligations, but here use the term aggressive state the socio- 
logical sense state which, because its internal structure processes 
and its environmental conditions, likely resort force. Herbert 
Spencer, noted previously, distinguished the military state which com- 
pels internal order and external defense subordinating the economic, 
social, and political life the needs the army, from the industrial state 
which persuades internal order and external defense subordinating the 
army the needs social service, economic prosperity, individual initia- 
tive and international conciliation. The difference only relative because 
all states have both productive and military functions and most, the 
leadership sometimes one, sometimes the other. Most past well 
contemporary political organizations can, however, placed with rea- 
sonable assurance one the other category, just most animals can 
classed predaceous herbiverous, although some, like man, manifest 
both characteristics. The sheep, like the meek, prefer inherit the earth, 
and they can more comfortably they eliminate the wolves, con- 
summation which will them obvious harm they devise adequate 
means birth control. 

Can aggressive nations identified and eliminated? Statistical studies 
indicate that some states fight more frequently and spend larger propor- 
tion their resources war and armaments than others, while political 
studies suggest that war and the army play much larger role the power 
maintenance devices certain states than others. Probably criteria can 
set identify the aggressor states any time utilizing figures 
the kind mentioned, supplemented analytic descriptive materials re- 
lating the degree centralization and totalitarianism. 

The more the control human activities concentrated government 
and the more government centralized one man, the more society ap- 
proaches dictatorship, society,” and Walter Lippmann has 
pointed out, directed society must bellicose and poor prosper- 
ous and peaceable society must This does not quite mean that 
democracies are always prosperous and peaceful, but giving due consider- 
tion the fact that actual states are either pure dictatorships pure 
democracies, the general truth the proposition perhaps can admitted. 

Dictatorship makes for poverty hampering the division labor and the 
rapid adaptation productive forces changing wants. makes for belli- 
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cosity because effective planning requires objective less tangible and 
comprehensible than the defeat enemy. Poverty makes for dictator- 
ship because the poor lack self-confidence and are ready follow 
leader; makes for bellicosity because the poor are miserable that they 
can easily persuaded violence. Bellicosity makes for dictatorships be- 
cause unified command the secret military success. makes for 
poverty because war production must diverted from consumption 
goods armaments and international trade must subordinated na- 
tional The more complex the organization, the more varied 
and variable the wants society, the more certain this relationship. 
military dictatorship can for time increase wealth establishing im- 
proved techniques which have been developed elsewhere. Where wants 
change very slowly, dictators may rely upon custom and find less neces- 
sary utilize coercion and military preparedness maintain their power, 
but such primitive conditions longer exist many the world’s great 
communities. 

The problem eliminating aggressive nations perhaps less difficult 
than the sheep’s problem eliminating wolves because the aggressive state 
not invincibly so. The wolf cannot change its nature, but the aggressive 
state’s condition disease rather than inherent characteristic. This 
conclusion suggested the variability the degree aggressiveness 
the history all states. The disease result the interaction in- 
ternal and external conditions. time general war, depression and dis- 
order, all states tend become aggressive; long periods peace, most 
states tend become peaceful and industrial; but the tradition military 
prestige, aristocratic organization, political autocracy, and geo- 
graphical situation inviting invasion, render certain states more susceptible 
the disease. 

state thus susceptible, after emerging from the dictatorship war, 
may for time emphasize industry order recuperate, but with the 
inevitable postwar depression will resort sabre rattling method 
diverting the attention its people from This will necessitate 
preparedness means defense, relieving unemployment, and 
prestige, and parades further divert attention from economic ills. 
Military preparedness, however, requires governmental preparedness 
concentration political power; economic preparedness, diverting trade 
those areas capable control time war; and psychological prepared- 
ness, censorship and propaganda the military spirit among the popu- 
lation. All these factors augment the depression. Thus the people must 
told draw their belts tighter, give butter for guns, and prepare 
more intensively for war. All activities within the state tend evaluated 
terms their contribution the state’s military power. National power 
supersedes national prosperity the goal statesmanship. The vicious 
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circle proceeds race between the forces making for internal revolution 
and those making for external war. 

war can staved off and the dictatorship has not become too inflexible 
there may upward turn the circle through the insistence the pop- 
ulation gradual amelioration order that production may increase and 
taxes decline. any case, appears that the wisest policy open other 
states attempt stave off war skillful diplomacy and con- 
vincing expression determination apply sanctions against overt ag- 
gressions. Diplomacy should directed toward politically isolating the 
aggressive state rather than toward making counter alliances against it. 
The latter tends group all the great powers into two hostile alliances. 
would appear more expedient offer opportunities for external com- 
merce groups within the aggressive state rather than isolate them 
economically. regimen political isolation, economic collaboration, and 
the threat collective sanctions against overt acts aggression more 
likely break the vicious circle than program counter alliances, eco- 
nomic isolation and threats preventive war. The distinction between 
international police, sanctions against aggression, and counter alliances 
against aggressive states with threats preventive war must empha- 
sized. This distinction possible through the establishment, general 
treaties, clear juridical definitions and international procedures identi- 
and deal with acts aggression. the same way, economic sanctions 
against aggression can clearly distinguished from national policies 
economic discrimination against aggressive states. other words, aggres- 
sive states must treated sick unsocial and brought back into 
normal life, unless they are proved have committed acts aggression, 
which case international sanctions should apply. 

The objection often made that programs economic collaboration will 
assist the aggressor state its preparedness program and thus render 
more powerful militarily, while important, should not controlling. 
becoming dependent upon distant sources raw materials and markets, 
the aggressive state becomes more vulnerable sanctions. Furthermore, 
internal interests against war are established, not mention the influence 
such foreign trade raising the standard living. Thus the value 
such program curing aggressiveness may greater than its apparent 
disadvantages contributing the military power the potential aggres- 
sor. The real difficulty that the aggressive state probably will decline 
enter into economic collaboration. However, must borne mind that 
once state has passed the critical point policy, after which evaluates 
economic opportunity solely contribution military preparedness, 
and foreign concessions solely evidence weakness, there danger 
that conciliatory policies others may stimulate state’s aggressiveness. 
Concessions Germany before Hitler and Japan Italy before 1931 
might have prevented the severe attacks aggressiveness with which these 
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states have subsequently been Whether such concessions would 
valuable today debatable. 

Another problem that the Feud. obvious that 
certain pairs states are more likely get into war with each other than 
are other pairs. would more surprised hear war between 
Afghanistan and Bolivia than hear one between Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia, but that territorial propinquity not the only factor suggested 
the consideration that not today anticipate war between Canada 
and the United States between Virginia and Pennsylvania, although 
within century and quarter both the latter wars have occurred. Geo- 
graphic, commercial, cultural, and administrative factors, perhaps sus- 
ceptible statistical measurement, may throw light upon the probability 
any given pair states getting into war, but more important than any 
these, are factors world politics concerning the probable orientation 
each member given pair opposite sides the same side general 
war, and factors historic animosity. 

The latter constitute the problem the Feud, phenome- 
non exhibited the state intermittent war between Rome and Carthage 
for two centuries, between England and France for five centuries before 
1815, between Great Britain and Ireland since the time Henry II, be- 
tween France and Germany since the Thirty Years’ War, between England 
and the United States for century and quarter after 1775, between 
China and Japan since 1894. 

These feuds grow from the value government for internal political 
purposes maintaining external enemy against which the fears, ambi- 
tions, and military preparedness its population can mobilized, and 
from the sentiment revenge natural population which has been the 
victim war. This sentiment usually kept alive dramatic accounts 
the invasions and barbarities past wars popular histories, not the 
insistent demands for the recovery unredeemed territories. 

Such feuds tend become more intense with time because each succes- 
sive war adds new fuel the fire. Some, however, have ended least 
have become much reduced virulence. Great Britain and France have 
never been war since 1815 and have several times been allies. The United 
States and Great Britain have the whole been friendly since 1898. Great 
Britain and Scotland did not end their long feud the Union 1603 but 
after the failure the Jacobite movement the eighteenth century the 
feud has gradually subsided. 

International feuds have sometimes ended conquest one state, 
the case Carthage, development great disparity the power 
the two states the case England and Scotland, political 
union federation, although the Anglo-Irish feud has withstood all these 
remedies. Sometimes they have ended shift the balance power 
situation that both parties the feud become more alarmed third 
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state. The rise Russia and Germany military powers contributed 
greatly the ending the long Anglo-French feud. The rise the German 
and Japanese navies contributed the ending the Anglo-American feud. 
The making arbitration and disarmament agreements and the diplomatic 
settlement old claims were other factors terminating these feuds. From 
the standpoint peaceful international relations, clear that such 
methods should utilized for terminating feuds, not the method creat- 
ing new feuds. 

third problem that the World Political Crisis. Statistical compila- 
tions battles during the past four centuries disclose the gradual emer- 
gence fifty-year fluctuation While battles were distributed 
rather evenly through the sixteenth and the first half the seventeenth 
centuries, after the Thirty Years’ War the frequency battles declined until 
the War the Spanish Succession the early eighteenth century, period 
great battle concentration exceeded only the Napoleonic and World 
War periods early the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, respectively. 
the mid-centuries, however, there was marked battle concentration 
the period the War the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War 
the mid-eighteenth century, the period the Crimean War, the Amer- 
ican Civil War, and the wars Italian and German nationalism the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

This fluctuation has been attributed the duration generations the 
assumption that soldiers not wish fight again and educate their sons 
against war, but the grandson, war seems romantic. has also been 
attributed the war traders whose hunger for orders the postwar de- 
pression decade after major war leads them stimulate war scares and 
preparedness campaigns. These engender imperial wars, rivalries, counter 
alliances, and finally, general war. 

These factors may play part. Perhaps more important are the political 
exigencies governments. After necessary period postwar reconstruc- 
tion, more protracted modern industrial nations than formerly, there 
comes secondary postwar depression producing internal unrest. All gov- 
ernments tend seek remedy concentration national authority for 
relief, programs self-sufficiency for protection, and preparedness pro- 
gram relieve unemployment and provide for defense. This character- 
istic, has been noted, particularly evident states traditionally 
susceptible becoming aggressive, but manifested some extent 
all states. This tendency toward military and isolationist programs apt 
produce realignment alliances and disturbances the balance 
power, marking the transition from postwar period mid-war period. 
The latter likely last for ten fifteen years and characterized 
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fluctuations the system alliances, imperial wars, and minor civil wars. 
Gradually, however, the Great Powers tend take positions one side 
the other two hostile alliances, and with the solidification such bi- 
lateral balance power, the mid-war period changes into prewar period. 
The political alignments being established, each group calculates the in- 
fluence time upon its prospects war which now considered inevi- 
table. The side against which time runs will eventually precipitate war 
the hypothesis that does not act now will certainly defeated. This 
course development can detected the relations European states 
from 1815 1854, the relations the states the United States from 
1815 1860, and the relations European states from 1870 
Wars involving Great Powers spread rapidly because they threaten the 
balance power. very rare the last three centuries that any Great 
Power has succeeded keeping out war which there was Great 
Power each side and which lasted for over two years. The position 
lesser neutrals different because, the vicinity Great Power, entry 
into the war might mean suicide; but even such states frequently have been 
drawn in. The United States was drawn into the Napoleonic Wars and the 
World War, and the mid-century period, fought its own Civil War. 
prevent the recurrence such cycles important problem. With 
improved military techniques, especially the aircraft and submarine, ca- 
pable reaching over battle lines the civilian population and com- 
merce and industry; with military propaganda and mobilization all 
human and economic resources for military purposes, war has exhibited 
long run trend increasing destructiveness life and property spite 
its declining frequency. Successive periods battle concentration our 
civilization have tended more Thus the frequent suggestion 
that another general war might destroy the present civilization not with- 
out basis. Past civilizations have witnessed similar augmentation the 
destructiveness war and have generally succumbed result. The pres- 
ent civilization, however, differs from past ones that world-wide and 
thus its destruction would more catastrophic the human race. 
Proposals frequently made military men and international lawyers for 
limiting methods for localizing seem have little chance 
success. Modern nations war will use all their resources for victory and 
will pay little attention rules good faith, honor, humanity. does 
not seem likely that modern states will able revert the old system 
small professional armies whose activities might kept within bounds. 
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nation arms, goaded suffering and propaganda, will tend toward 
absolute war when fights. For similar reasons, great states war will pay 
little attention neutrals. Large neutrals will subjected vigorous 
propaganda and the war spirit will grow response inevitable indignities 
and apprehension the possible effects the war upon the balance 
power until they enter one side the other. small neutrals not 
enter, they will coerced into subordination the needs one both 
belligerents. 

Nations desiring peace must rely prevention rather than neutrality. 
there seems little hope smoothing out economic cycles except through 
appropriate government control currency, banking, taxation, and corpo- 
rate organization prevent privilege and monopoly and preserve nu- 
merous competing units industry, there seems little hope smoothing 
out the war cycle the family nations except through international 
organization frustrate aggression, provide peaceful machinery through 
which the balance power can operate, and prevent too great concen- 
trations political power. 

There danger, however. Organized efforts prevent economic crises 
sometimes may have staved off minor depressions only rigidifying 
economic processes that more serious depression eventually has occurred. 
International organization, effective prevent small wars and stave off 
large wars, may rigidify the status that eventually there will bea 
world war. History suggests that men may have choice between frequent 
small wars infrequent large wars. avoid this dilemma, international 
organization must developed facilitate peaceful change political 
structure and the distribution power when such changes are demanded 
the differential rates economic and social change different parts 
the world. international organization devoted solely the preservation 
given status cannot preserve permanent peace. 

However, states which rely solely their own resources for defense 
against potential enemies cannot expected voluntarily accept politi- 
cal readjustments which, however demanded justice economic con- 
ditions, will have the consequence weakening their military position and 
strengthening that potential enemies. Consequently, willingness ac- 
cept system peaceful change dependent upon general confidence 
system collective security. the states are convinced that they cannot 
deprived their rights violence, they may willing yield certain 
rights the interests justice, especially the world community or- 
ganized exert political pressure that end. 

The problems the Aggressive State, the International Feud, and the 
Crisis, leads consideration the Incipient War. any moment, 
observation the policies aggressive states which have morally revolted 
from the restraint international law and treaty, the course inter- 
national feuds perpetuating venom the minds populations, the 
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gradual passage from mid-war prewar period, can suggest points 
tension which may easily become war. Diagrams indicating the changing 
attitudes one people toward the symbols other states have been 
made.” compilation such diagrams for all the great powers might 
graphically exhibit the state international weather any moment. 

Such indications the rise and fall hostile attitudes can related 
incidents and conditions the cultural, economic, political, and juridical 
realm. diplomatic controversies become more numerous, incidents be- 
come more violent, political crimes are committed, merchant vessels are 
attacked, battleships are bombed, and the graph hostile attitudes 
one population the other, indicated the press, exhibits marked 
changes for the worse. storm center gathering, even impossible 
predict precisely when war will occur. Such observation may reveal 
danger signs, but the diagnosis does not suggest clear remedy. 

Isolation the two states dispute from the rest world may re- 
sult settlement, but they are states which have been traditional 
feud, not likely to. one militarily more powerful than the other, 
such localization the controversy will encourage the more powerful 
resort arms full assurance that its victim will not receive outside aid. 
The consequence will general weakening respect for treaties and 
international law, and the feud will continue. 

the other hand, intervention outside states may aggravate the 
matter. There presumption that hoc intervention will the inter- 
est the interveners rather than the states originally dispute and 
likely there will interveners both sides. The original disputants may 
resent intervention, especially the more powerful the two, and the result 
may generalization war, temporary ending the controversy 
with increased resentment both sides. 

Resort procedures which have become habitual through international 
institutions appears more hopeful. The League Nations functioned well 
twenty political controversies before 1929 though did not grapple 
effectively with the major needs political change, especially the matter 
armaments. Since the depression, followed the revolt from interna- 
tional order certain aggressive states which considered legal procedures 
too slow, and the weakness applying the Covenant others, the 
League has not functioned effectively political matters. Perhaps all 
the Great Powers had been the Council, habituated procedures 
investigation and consultation upon the first signs aggression, even 
Great Power, the results would have been different. all the Great Powers 
had been present, peaceful change the interest dissatisfied Great 
Powers might have proceeded more rapidly. 

Political organization the only way men have found maintain peace 
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large areas the world. world political organization must more 
flexible its method dealing with political problems and more juridical 
protecting the internal sovereignty states than have smaller federa- 
tions. will probably more decentralized, because cannot organize 
itself against external enemy and such decentralization desirable be- 
cause the varieties culture among its constituent states are greater. The 
problem, however, essentially that federation. 

world increasing integration the social and economic fields will 
require increasing integration the political and juridical fields divergent 
policies are adjusted before they lead war. War, must remember, 
whatever its particular causes, the natural consequence independently 
organized political groups contact with each other. Peace artificial 
political and juridical construction. 

successful League Nations must concern itself with the development 
and popularizing ideals essential for warless world, with the ameliora- 
tion conditions breeding violent discontent, with the improvement and 
utilization non-violent methods power maintenance, with the de- 
velopment international law and procedures enforcement and legisla- 
tion. 

The League’s most difficult problem how maintain its own power 
without external enemy, fear which might compel cbedience the 
decrees authority; without army and navy capable suppressing 
unruly members; and without national history inspiring the loyalty 
individuals. cannot rely reason alone, because revolters from its de- 
crees will always able stimulate the more potent emotions. must 
rely more the attraction interest than the pressure fear. must 
dramatize controversies, process adjustment through its institutions 
that they will get the headlines and stimulate the interest people 
everywhere. Since cannot hope rival national governments appeals 
emotion, must urge education inculcate habits deliberation and 
independent judgment rather than emotional response symbols. 
twelfth century England, the King’s courts, employing jury trial, gradually 
superseded trial battle and ordeal because they gave better brand 
justice. the politically influential all populations were educated 
habits reasonableness, the League Nations might for the same reason 
gradually become substitute for international trial battle. 
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war. Like the other referential principles the social sciences 

today, the principle causality chaotic state. use all 
the time something definite and clear its meaning, but soon 
begin analyze it, find its meaning neither definite, nor identical 
among various scholars. When take concrete problem and start 
analyze its causes, this chaotic state becomes immediately apparent. The 
problem the causes war illustrates this lack precision. The existing 
literature war causation reveals the almost hopelessly muddled condi- 
tion our knowledge this field, and that causality 
find this literature, first, almost unbelievable diversity causes set 
forth different, and sometimes even the same, investigators. The causal 
factors evoked include: sunspots, climate, conjunctions planets, and 
other cosmic factors; instincts pugnacity, war, fighting, herd, 
and aggressiveness; overpopulation, underpopulation, high and low 
birth and mortality rates; universal law struggle for existence, and other 
biological factors; fear, fight for freedom, relaxation from inhibitions im- 
posed civilization, sadism, lust for power, ostentation, vanity, and doz- 
ens other psychological forces; long list economic, political, dynastic, 
religious, aesthetic, educational, and other social factors; diverse cultural 
conditions like true and false mores, and the like; philosophi- 
cal abstractions like Destiny, Providence, and on; and finally, various 
“wicked,” great- and small-men and groups. This enormous diversity 
the causes sufficient evidence lack real knowledge the problem. 
What would say such agglomeration diverse causes were listed, 
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sample the enormous amount literature and theories the field, the two follow- 
ing symposia may serve: Stenning (editor), The Causes War, London, 1935. This in- 
cludes articles Dean Inge, Lord Beaverbrook, Cole, Sir Josiah 
Sir Norman Angell, Aldous Huxley, Major Douglas, Sir Austin Chamberlain. Arthur Porritt 
(editor), The Causes War, New York, 1932, includes articles Sir Arthur Salter, Sir Arthur 
and others. See also Fielding Hall, The Nature War and Its Causes, London, 1917; 
Hubert, Les interprétations guerre, Paris, 1919; Lowes Dickinson, War: Its Nature, 
Cause and Cure, New York, 1923; Veblen, Inquiry into the Nature Peace, New York, 
1917; Paul Lacombe, guerre homme, Paris, 1903; Tell Turner, Causes War and the 
New Revolution, Boston, 1927; Pigou, The Political Economy War, London, 1921; 
John Bakeless, The Economic Causes Modern War, New York, 1921; Wright, The Causes 
War and the Conditions Peace, London, 1935; Steinmetz, Soziologie des Krieges, 
Leipzig, 1929; Jules Sageret, Philosophie guerre paix, Paris, 1919; Cf. other litera- 
ture cited Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, chap. New York, 1928; 
Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, vol. chaps. 10, 11, and pp. 
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let say, for diphtheria, for the birth child? Sir Austin Chamber- 
lain aptly summarizes the situation when says: 

wonder what you think them (the diverse theories)? Have they left clear 
picture your mind? you feel that you can now and doing, that your 
doubts are removed and that the way peace stands clear before you? so, you 
are more fortunate much cleverer than may that the multitude the 
counsellors there wisdom, but there certainly agreement amid these dis- 


cordant 


This depressing situation aggravated many additional sins. One 
these the internal inconsistency many the theories offered. For instance, 
many these claim that the main cause war economic: “to keep 
what have got and take “the Imperialist rivalries stirred 
our present economic and the like. And then the same authors 
assure that “war does not pay,” that the conquerors and the conquered 
alike usually lose economically. Unless assume absolute stupidity 
and unteachability all the peoples, these two statements, that the cause 
war economic, and that war does not pay, are hard reconcile. The 
assumption absolute stupidity hardly sound. Therefore, either the 
cause indicated incorrectly, false that war never pays. 

Still more clearly does such self-contradiction stand out when con- 
front the causal diagnosis and the cures war offered the same author. 
For instance, Aldous Huxley regards the causes: geography, climate, 
racial and economic factors, boredom, passions, nationalism, fear, and 
wicked men; brief, number deep forces, some which not depend 
upon human control. spite this, does not hesitate offer the 
cure for war such measures as: “psychoanalysing our politicians and news- 
paper proprietors,” boredom,” and, course, united propa- 
ganda against his causes war are real, then evidently the means 
suggested prevent abolish not touch most these causes, and 
therefore have impotent; they are effective, then evidently the 
causal diagnosis wrong. Similarly, Cole regards economic im- 
perialism and rivalry its deepest sense the main cause war. Yet, 
the patented cure for war suggests Socialism, without explaining 
how can abolish the economic rivalries, and especially, “nationalisation 
the manufacture armaments and the complete stopping the inter- 
national trade arms” which decrease the amount military 
preparation the world and make war less Lack correspond- 
ence between the column the causes and that the cures war 
again striking. When one considers series magical effects ascribed 
nationalization armaments and stopping the international trade arms, 
becomes still clearer. For instance, nationalization manufacturing 


Stenning, op. cit., 96. Dickinson, op. cit., 50. 
Cole, Stenning, op. cit., 59; Sir Josiah Stamp, 83-85. 
Stenning’s The Causes War, 47-58. 59-62, 71. 
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armaments all probability would cause, not abolition war its 
decrease, but particularly strong development manufacturing arma- 
ments the governments all countries; stopping international trade 
arms (like some neutrality pacts) would stimulate the strong nations 
become more aggressive, and would make the nations with little develop- 
ment the arms industry the prey the strong nations. brief, instead 
war less likely” such measures may increase the explosions, 
or, any rate, can hardly decrease them. Again, the causes are indicated 
adequately, then the cures cannot effective; the cures are valid, then 
the causes are falacious. One could continue 

Still another defect that aggravates the above sins most pitiable 
application the study war the principle so-called multiple causa- 
tion. After stressing this that particular causal factor war, most the 
authors finally rely upon some variety multiple causation. typical 
example Dean Inge’s enumeration the factors war: pugnacity, 
plus artificial stimulation, plus pressure the population, plus machina- 
tions the government distract the attention from internal affairs and 
stop revolution home, plus aggressive imperialism, plus fear, plus 
drive for unification, plus something else.” Aldous Huxley’s multiple causa- 
tion follows: geographic and climatic conditions; racial factors; eco- 
nomic factors; passions; wicked great men, plus series psychoanalytical 
factors which stresses the most Sir Josiah Stamp agrees 
that wars are caused conditions,” among which 
particularly mentions: economic penetration, economic inequality, differ- 
entiated population, and some Professor James Ford enumerates 
the following elements the multiple causation war: economic factors, 
private manufacturing armaments, dictatorships, totalitarian regimes, 
misguided education, mob psychology, emotionalism, wrong attitudes, 
ambitions, anger, avariciousness, and Sir Arthur Salter enumerates 
religious, dynastic, political, and economic causes, each consisting several 
Johnston mentions specifically among many causes: 
social injustice, monotony industrial life, the artificial stimulation 
consumption, unemployment, etc.” 

The slogan multiple causation very popular nowadays. use 
all the time something quite definite, sound and unquestionable. 
matter fact, the problem multiple causation neither clear, nor un- 
questionable, nor free from serious logical difficulties. Leaving these state- 
ments without further elucidation, one application the principle used 
the above formulas the multiple causation war needs men- 
tioned specifically particularly fallacious. the form which factors 


James Ford and Ford, The Abolition Poverty, 259, New York, 1937. 

Cf. Porritt, The Causes War, 1-25. 

26-62. See there many other forms multiple causation. 
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which are quite incommensurable and which belong profoundly different 
planes phenomena are put together, and even side side, under the 
multiple principle. Suppose take the formula multiple causation 
the following one: universal law struggle for existence, instinct pug- 
nacity and herd, fear and lust for power, existence wicked rulers, division 
mankind into different nations, the sunspots, and some religious and 
economic factors. One can see that these factors belong fundamentally 
different planes reality, and such are neither commensurable, nor 
comparable, nor generally capable being united into any real unity. How 
possible compare and co-measure the role the sun-spots and that 
fear lust; the weight fear and that the universal law struggle 
for existence; the weight these and the division mankind into na- 
tions, the religious factor? evident that they cannot measured, 
even roughly appraised any comparative way; there measuring 
stick applicable all these. They can neither put side side nor 
understood properly their fantastic adjacency unity. The very classi- 
fication that type one the gravest logical errors. cloak that 
hides profound ignorance, hash that prevents any understanding the 
causes war any other phenomenon treated the same way. 
brief, such use multiple causation logically For this 
reason only, the formulae the multiple causes war are worthless. 

Furthermore, even when they are free from this error, the formulae 
multiple causation not give per any criterion for choice the real 
causes out millions circumstances under which war breaks out. Sup- 
pose take the World War illustration. Here are few out mil- 
lions attendant circumstances: shot Sarajevo; Viscount Gray’s psy- 
chology; bad influence Rasputin upon the Czarina; economic imperialism 
Germany; vast territory Russia; low birth rate France; Hegel’s 
and Nietzsche’s philosophy; private manufacturing armaments Eng- 
land; German “fear” the Russian rearmament; great popular reception 
President Poincaré Russia the summer 1914; Polish aspirations 
for independence; desire the military class for elevation its prestige; 
departure Emperor Wilhelm for sea trip few days before the open- 
ing the war; supposed backward culture Russia and her slavophil 
policy; heavy rain parts Austria the summer 

All these conditions indeed were present immediately before and 
the beginning the war, but shall take them all causes, just because 
they were existing before and the beginning the war? so, must 
then consider millions other conditions existing then part our mul- 
tiple causation. Evidently such catalogue neither causal formula, nor 
any cognitive value; there end the enumeration the infinite 


“Fear does not ‘combine’ with gun explain case manslaughter wind combines 
with water produce storm sea,” Maclver indicates rightly. See his Society, 
Sociology, 476 ff., New York, 1937. 
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number the items and conditions present before and the opening 
the war, and there were, such list could not remembered. ex- 
clude all these millions conditions, then what reasons can give for 
their exclusion, leaving only those enumerated above? not have any 
criterion for judging that the enumerated conditions are more important 
than those not enumerated. Even pass this difficulty, the above 
conglomeration the factors our “multiple still nothing 
but enumeration few incidental conditions, chosen haphazardly 
arbitrarily, mistaken for the causes. Even sc. the number the factors 
the enumeration too large and their nature too incommensurable 
any value causal formula. 

These remarks show why the causal fcrmulae surveyed are logically 
unpermissible, factually fruitless, or, best, represent mere haphazard 
description some the circumstances present one few wars— 
which description way causal analysis and has practically nothing 
with it. This conclusion reinforced still more the fact that few, 
any, the above theories concerning the causes war take into consideration 
the relevant factual material concerning war check the validity the 
theories. almost unbelievable how almost all the theories the causes 
war are completely free from any factual material concerning war and 
its movement. very few the studies some material can found; all 
the rest the theories are practically devoid any factual, and especially, 
relevant factual, material. From this standpoint, they represent pure 
and unadulterated speculation its worst, logically incoherent, factually 
unchecked, unrelated the facts generally, and therefore lacking any in- 
duction inductive corroboration. 

such study the relevant facts war were made the authors, 
most the theories would never have appeared, would removed 
morgue once. Why? Because they either not solve the problem the 
causes war empirical phenomenon, they are contradicted the 
relevant facts. Let take few examples. order that theory the 
sun-spots climatic other astrophysical causes war entitled 
any consideration, must least show that fluctuation the sunspots 
the conjunction the planets goes tangible association (positive 
negative) with the fluctuation the war-peace periods given country 
several countries, and with the increase and decrease the magnitude 
frequency war phenomena. For this purpose, all such theories need 
sufficient series facts, giving the periods peace and war, and the 
data increase and decrease war. With the exception half fantastic 
theories this field like that Mewes," almost all the theories 
not even try give any series data, even data, about the war- 
peace movement. Therefore, they remain mere conjectures hanging the 


Mewes, Krieges und Geistesperioden Leipzig, 1922. See criticism 
ofitin Social and Cultural Dynamics, vol. 352 ff. 
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air, unrelated the facts, without any attempt inductive testing. More 
than that, when they are tested, tried do, tangible association 
discovered between the movement either the sunspots climatic 
astrophysical factors and the movement war and The same goes 
for all the theories various instincts, prepotent reflexes, drives, residues, 
fear, lust for power, aggressiveness, and other instinctive psychological 
forces the causes war. Likewise, such causes universal law 
the struggle for fall into the same objectionable category 
accounting for the presence absence, the magnitude war. any 
these assumed constant, then flatly fails explain why 
given country universe several countries now has peace and now 
has war, why war now increasing, now declining. The alleged cause being 
constant, while its effect varies, the alleged cause cannot the real cause. 
any these forces assumed not constant, then the theories must 
explain why the force fluctuates, and that its fluctuation tangibly parallel 
the fluctuation war-peace phenomena. Such test has scarcely been 
attempted any theories this sort. They have hardly, ever, gone 
beyond purely dogmatic assertion, and rarely have tried secure 
minimum the relevant facts about the movement war and peace. 
Therefore, they also remain void. 

With slight variations these considerations bear upon most the other 
theories the causes war. Until they all attempt secure modicum 
the relevant facts concerning the movements war and peace and their 
increase and decrease and until they account satisfactorily through their 
“causes” for the real movement war and peace, they are all void and 
worthless. Thus, when the above fallacies the existing theories war 
causation are considered, the net result that either not know any- 
thing real about the causes war, know something, the theories, 
remaining pure conjecture, not show it. 

Neglected Factor War. already indicated, any serious theory 
the field should have its disposal least minimum relevant data 
war movement and only after testing its hypothesis these data can 
the theory have any claims for validity. Following this requirement, 
going now suggest one the important possible factors war which 
rarely mentioned. Being strictly sociological its nature, the factor seems 
stand the logical well the factual test better than many factors 
suggested. For the sake brevity, let take the actual curves the move- 
ment war the history Greece, Rome, and European countries and 
test the validity this theory this factual basis. 

This diagram shows roughly the curve the war movement measured 
the number the casualities per million the population the respec- 
tive countries from century century. based systematic study 


See Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, vol. 352 Contemporary Sociological 
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all the wars recorded for these countries, some 967 wars. sure 
only rough approximation, but under the existing state historical 
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knowledge about each these wars, their casualties, and the size the 
respective populations, possibly accurate any the existing 
data this field. probably more complete and more systematic than 
any such study hitherto made. All the uncertainties and shortcomings 
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such study are clearly indicated Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
from which take this 

one would test most the hypotheses offered with the help this 
curve, and many other more detailed curves not given one can easily 
see that they not explain even major part these curves. Neither 
climatic and astrophysical factors; nor biological factors like instinct 
pugnacity and others, struggle for existence, overpopulation and under- 
population, race and heredity; nor psychological factors, fear, lust for 
power, aggressiveness, and the like; nor social factors taken singly, such 
poverty and prosperity, changes means and instruments production, 
the specific size and density population, monarchy and republic, autoc- 
racy and democracy, conservatism and liberalism, religiosity irreligiosity, 
collectivism individualism, ignorance literacy, spirit nationalism 
internationalism; nor most the other factors offered, can account for, 
fitted to, the greater part the movement war. Wars happened 
did not happen, grew and declined under any these conditions, and 
one can hardly find any uniform and tangible positive negative associa- 
tion between the movement war and any these variables. Some these 
factors can possibly account for several secondary movements, but not for 
the whole curve even its important parts. 

there any other factor condition which can explain the facts more 
satisfactorily? Such factor seems exist. What, then, it? Before nam- 
ing it, let assume for the sake clarity our analysis that there are 
two states parties interaction. sociologists, know that each 
these states represents web social relationships and system cultural 
values. Their interaction means also the existence set interstate social 
relationships and cultural values. Intragroup well intergroup social 
relationships and cultural values may either integrated and crystal- 
lized unintegrated and amorphic. When they are integrated and crystal- 
lized, this means that the distribution the rights, duties, and functions 
each party are definite; each party knows what entitled and obliged 
regard the other party, and what the other party entitled and 
intergroup, has definite norms signposts, and these norms are acted 
upon. Similar norms, definite and clear, are present the system cul- 
tural values involved. For each party, they clearly indicate what their 
interrelations regarded true and false, right and wrong, positive and 
negative value, and which values are supreme and which subordinate. 

The unintegrated uncrystallized status the network social relation- 
ships, interindividual intergroup, and the set cultural values, means 
the opposite: clear distribution rights and duties and functions; 
clearcut system values; state amorphous, and therefore 
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discordant and conflicting claims, tastes, fancies, and preferences. Such 
state occurs either when the contact the parties just begun and has not 
had time settled, when rules” are yet established, 
when, for some reason other, the previous existing crystallized system 
values and relationships upset, and shattered, when the existing 
traffic rules are smashed and new ones are yet established. 

should noted that the crystallized uncrystallized status has 
only remote relationship such qualifications just-unjust, useful-harm- 
ful, fair-unfair, and the like. The rules orderly prison are hardly very 
pleasant the prisoners, welcomed them; yet they are definite and 
normally are observed. The relationships between masters and slaves 
the past were also clearcut and definite, though one may question their 
usefulness and justness for the slaves. 

After these reminders, can outline what appears the neces- 
sary, not sufficient, factor war (and peace). Other conditions being 
equal, each time when the relationship two more states, any social 
groups, the system social relationships and cultural values involved tends 
become shattered, muddled, indefinite, such change favors the chances 
war. And vice versa, when the network the relationships and cultural 
values moves toward greater crystallization, stability, and clear integration, 
such change favors peace their interrelationship. Such the hypothesis 
nutshell. few comments are not out place. Unfolded, the hypothesis 
implies the following particular cases. 

and when, for whatever reason, the intragroup system, either 
relationships cultural values, both, undergoes rapid and deep 
change within each party (state), such inner “revolution” within one 
party tends, for obvious reasons, unsettle the existing its 
relationship the other party(ies); therefore increases the chances 
antagonism, conflict, and war between them. 

Still greater the facilitation the chances war parties 
experienced profound, but opposite, modification their intragroup 
web relationships and system cultural values. that case, the inter- 
relationships that existed between them will doubly shattered and per- 
turbed, and consequently lead more conflicts and finally war. 

When the interacting parties the and the profoundness 
magnitude change their organization and culture are fast and 
great that there hardly any possibility for them settle and crystallize, 
because before they have chance regard the latest change, 
gone and replaced new one, such tempo and magnitude social 
and cultural change unsettles more and more the system the intergroup social 
and cultural relationships, and greatly facilitates antagonisms, conflicts, and 
war. There is, course, theoretical possibility rapid change which 
harmonious and orderly and which does not disrupt the crystallization 
the relationships, but systematically, like healthy growing organism, 
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changes from one crystallized form into another. empirical social 
reality, however, such case exceedingly rare, practically nonexistent. 
Empirically, use analogy, the rapid tempo and magnitude change 
are similar driving car increasing speed road with increasingly 
sharper turns. Such driving, know, increases the chances 
Likewise, increase magnitude and tempo change one interacting 
party, and especially both, increases the chances conflict. 

The hypothesis, then, sociological par excellence. sees the necessary 
and immediate factor war, not the sunspots other cosmic and 
biological factors, nor any specific social and cultural conditions, eco- 
nomic, demographic, religious, psychological, any other, but the 
stable shattered status the whole web social relationships and the 
system cultural values the parties involved. says that the status 
definite, crystallized, and stable, the chances for war are small, matter 
whether not the economic other conditions the parties involved are 
satisfactory from our standpoint. the status the relationships and 
cultural system amorphic and unsettled, the slightest pretext sufficient 
call forth war-explosion. The states this respect can compared 
with car organism. The strong constitution organism, 
mechanical perfection car, are the best guarantee against sickness 
car trouble. old and shattered car constitutionally weak organism 
are bound have more frequent and more serious troubles than the new 
and well integrated car strong organism. The slightest unfavorable con- 
dition sufficient call forth trouble dilapidated car weak or- 
ganism. far our factor consists the status the the web 
social relationships and cultural values, neither economic, nor poli- 
cal, nor demographic, but sociological its nature. 

The shattered strong status the network social relationships and 
cultural values not identical with either war peace, just Durkheim’s 
“social not identical with suicide. For this reason, hypothesis 
cannot accused being tautological. indicates the connection be- 
tween two different phenomena: war status, peace and 
strongly integrated status the social and cultural relationships. Each 
variable each pair essentially different from the other, and 
means identical, therefore means tautological. 

Such the hypothesis. regard the factor named the necessary and 
real, though not always sufficient cause war, the same sense 
infection with the germs diphtheria the necessary and real, though not 
always sufficient (as when one innoculated and immune) cause 
diphtheria. The concrete circumstances under which the infection takes 
place vary infinitely regard place, time, ways infection, and the 
persons things from which the infection obtained. Likewise, the con- 
crete circumstances under which shattering the stability the social 
and cultural relationships occurs, may very different various conditions 
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and societies; but the shattering remains, like infection diphtheria, the 
necessary cause war. 

After these remarks turn now the diagram. the light the hypothe- 
sis its main ups and downs seem easily explainable. 


see that throughout the Middle Ages, with its stability and per- 
fectly crystallized system social and cultural relationships, and its very 
slow tempo and small magnitude social and cultural change, the level 
the war curve, measured the casualties the strength the army per 
million the population Austria, Germany, England, and France, re- 
mains low the thirteenth century. 

The thirteenth century marks the beginning the transformation 
Western culture from one its fundamental forms, Ideational, an- 
other which have styled Sensate. also marks the beginning the end 
the medieval-feudal system social relationship. These great beginnings 
the transformation the social and cultural system the Western 
World continued later centuries. Correspondingly, the curve war 
slowly but steadily rises from century century until the seventeenth. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth are the centuries when, internally, 
the new rising Sensate culture and new social order reach their hegemony, 
clear from the ground the debris the preceding order and culture, 
give the last battle them, and begin settle and build new house 
culture and social order. Hence the high war curve. 

The new culture becomes definitely settled, the feudal system en- 
tirely liquidated, and the national states clearly and definitely established. 
The Europe the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was again strong 
and stable its system social order and values. Correspondingly, during 
these centuries the curve war declines. This decline especially great 
the second part the nineteenth century. 

With the end the nineteenth century, the dominant Sensate culture 
and contractual capitalist system social relationship begins show 
first signs shattering; and then, ever increasing tempo social and 
cultural change, begins unsettled and disintegrated more and more. 
the twentieth century, the tempo and the magnitude the change be- 
comes feverish. this Niagara mad flux, the intergroup social rela- 
tionships and cultural values are more and more undermined, often ground 
dust, atomized, and relativized such extent that none the funda- 
mental relationships and values Victorian Europe are left intact and un- 
broken. This naturally leads earthquake the intergroup social and 
relationships. turn, this has led explosion antagonisms 
and conflicts, and, finally, the World War and other minor wars which 
have blown pieces the social order and system values. Correspondingly, 
the curve war this century has flared unprecedented height. 
the bloodiest century the whole history the Western World. 
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Thus, the light the hypothesis, the main movements the war 
curve seem comprehensible. 

The same can shown regard the main movements the war 
curves Greece and Rome, and, likewise, regard much more detailed 
fluctuations war curves separate countries, and for periods shorter 
than century. Many, not all, are accordance with the 

the hypothesis, then, least valid any the proposed theories 
the causes war, permits one say something about the present and 
the immediate future. This can put the following conditional way: 

the entirely unsettled contemporary system social relationships 
and cultural values the Western World remains the future this 
shattered form, the shattering increases still more, should expect 
bigger and bloodier wars the future. If, the contrary, systems both 
relationships and values become crystallized, stabilized, and reintegrated, 
matter which concrete form, such reintegration will work for peace. 


Such the first conditional diagnosis. 
the hypothesis valid, then most the measures suggested for 


elimination war, beginning with antiwar propaganda and ending with 


most the cures based the above theories the causes war, and sug- 
gested statesmen, politicians, professors, and pacifists, are not very 
efficient means for the desired end. Most them scarcely touch the real 
and necessary cause war. However seductive they appear the public, 
they are either merely surface rubbing, or, more often, quack medicine 
that harms rather than improves the cause peace. This verdict well 
sustained inductively their demonstrated impotency and futility. 
spite numberless attempts use these “cures” the League Nations, 
and various nations and their leaders, the medicine has not helped the 
patient, peace. The status peace far more insecure the present time 
than any time since the Great War. Such result eloquent experiential 
evidence the fallibility the causal medicinal diagnoses. 

the light the hypothesis, the real medicine against war consists 
all actions and measures that work for restabilization and reintegration 
the contemporary shattered system social relationships and cultural 
values. The real forces for war consist all actions and measures that in- 
crease shattering and hinder reintegration the social and cultural sys- 
tem, matter for what noble ignoble purposes. Such the general 
formula the cure against war. Being sufficiently clear its general na- 
ture, points out the concrete ways and forms organized social action 
for decreasing eliminating war. Enumeration these concrete forms and 
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premises, viz., the rise modern mass democracy and the break- 

down institutions. The modern demagogue the the 
people” and the “substitute for institutions” time transition; 
therefore, cannot dismissed merely with moral indignation man 
who promises everything knowing cannot keep his promise. The most 
powerful modern demagogues are sincere and fanatic believers their 
mission “saviors” their people. They are not tortured skepticism 
self-doubt. This very defect self-valuation makes them the heroes 
the masses who are harrassed uncertainty. The real demagogue gives 
them faith and security because sure himself. regards himself 
God-sent, almost God-like. 

Since Aristotle, the demagogue has been described /eader the people 
who wins the masses. What the difference between demagogue and 
statesman, between Kleon and Pericles? reality, there sharp dis- 
tinction. Even the greatest statesman depends some extent upon the 
support the masses and therefore must utilize some bit demagoguery. 
Thus, there demagogical element every government, particularly 
modern democracies. would oversimplification identify dema- 
goguery and dictatorship. 

The change from liberal democracy, i.e., from the rule the classes 
property and culture mass democracy, necessarily leads great changes 
within leadership. certainly means the end the liberal type the 
nineteenth century. the historical hour the demagogue. this 
historical origin which largely accounts for the fact that the demagogue 
appears the political literature destructive force alone. Aristotle 
described him inciting the multitude against the possessing classes. 
our day, find similar descriptions the works liberal thinkers who 
fear for basic liberal values such the right the individual, the guarantee 
personal liberty, and the rule law.! 

Cultural standards and political traditions the nations, however, de- 
cide the chances the demagogue for winning the power. Scientific ob- 
servers the spread dictatorial rule Europe have often regarded the 
educational standards the different nations key the explanation 
its expansion. Countries, they said, where the percentage illiteracy 
high are apt become dictatorships. This rule seems apply very well 


recent spread demagogical rule connected with two historical 


Ortega Gasset, The Revolt the Masses, New York, 1932; Madariaga, 
Anarchy Hierarchy, New York, 1937. 
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Russia, Poland, Italy, and the Balkans, but since Germany and Austria 
have joined the autocracies, the weaknesses this argument are manifest. 
If, however, look the standard what might called political 
illiteracy, their explanation would more convincing. none these 
countries has the tradition self-government and free institutions been 
strong and lasting. Beyond this, fact that the central and eastern 
European countries were changed suddenly and without adequate prepara- 
tion from the more less benevolent paternalism semi-absolute govern- 
ments free democratic institutions. There was time build new 
traditions and adjust the institutions rapid 

This holds especially true because the rise modern democracy coin- 
cided with the sweeping changes modern industrialism and urbanization, 
with the breakdown fixed social order, basic religious conceptions, and 
old When economic system becomes questionable, when 
social code shattered, when religious ties are loosened, people look for 
new authorities, for substitutes. The cry for the leader the result the 
weakening nonexistence political institutions, ruling class, and 
accepted code values. Wherever these institutions and their gov- 
erning elements are strong enough, not only preserve but also adjust 
the society its evolutionary development, the danger the demagogue 
does not arise. This the great test for the strength institutions. When 
they fail, demagogues arise; they are the for institutions time 
transition. Here lies, anywhere, the justification for this new personal 
rule. may fill gap between two social orders. This was the historical 
function the absolute monarchy which helped develop modern capital- 
istic society, but the new dictatorships are distinguished from the earlier 
absolutism their other historical element, their origin age mass 
democracy. They are popular dictatorships. Avowedly, they exemplify the 
antithesis democracy but bottom they are These two 
premises, leadership mass democracy and substitution for shattered 
institutions, determine important social features the modern demagogue 
and the discrepancies inherent his rule. 
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and “The Peasant Evil Genius Dictatorship,” Rev., Summer 1937, 724-7493 
Heinz Marr, Grossstadt als politische Lebensform,” Grossstadt und Volkstum, Hamburg, 
1927, and Sigmund Neumann, “Die Bedeutung des gesellschaftl. Aufbaus fiir die Verfassungs- 
struktur Deutschland,” Pol. Forschung, Berlin, 1932. 

Middleton, The French Political System, 16, New York, 1933. For means coping 
with this, see John Studebaker, Plain Talk, Washington 1936, and Opinion 
Democracy,” Proc. Inst. Human Relations, Williamstown, August 1937, special supplement 
Pub. Opin. Quart., January 1938. 

4De Witt Clinton Poole, “Public Opinion,” Lectures, Princeton, 1936, 
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This social background makes possible distinguish more clearly be- 
tween liberal democratic and dictatorial leaders. Only period ripe for 
dictatorship could produce the idea leaderless democracy. Also, 
democracy needs leaders who take the responsibility for deciding issues, 
but they always must remain representatives institutions and not sub- 
stitutes for them. The long gallery British prime ministers from Walpole 
down Baldwin illustrates this. Baldwin is, above all, the plain man. His 
inevitable pipe visible bond union with the little man. Sir Austin 
Chamberlain was often described the most English Englishman Eng- 
land; and what was said about Herriot, “an average Frenchman, stronger 
dose, but the same could repeated Stresemann, too, who 
even had face and figure very common central Germany. was 
always praised for his ability meet adversaries half way. Balance 
mind, distaste for violence expression, faculty for spreading conciliation 
all sides, these are the characteristics democratic leader. Says 
Motta, the Swiss democrat, not lawyer pleading case. cannot 
put argument such dazzling light that all the other arguments must 
retreat into the shade.” 

The basic appeal the demagogue the promise stability. Harassed 
masses are ready surrender their liberty return for security. However, 
this cry for new bourgeois society order and permanence strangely 
mixed with revolutionary attitudes irrational politics. the beginning 
this new credo stands the formula, action instead have 
program becomes virtue. was the middle class that once succeeded 
transforming the absolute monarchy into the rational 
order law, warning its sons that “wherever law ends tyranny begins.” 
Yet the same institutions which the fathers erected and valued are being 
destroyed the sons. the disillusioned son liberal civilization who 
leads this antibourgeois revolution, belated political expression the 
philosophy life. This anti-intellectual radicalism born despair about 
rational order not seldom leads destruction this intelligentsia, 


Jean Prévost, Histoire France Depuis Guerre, Paris, 1932; see also, Henri Béraud, 
Men the Aftermath, London, 1929. 

For Fascism, see Racco, Political Doctrine Fascism,” Concilia- 
tion, No. 223, New York, 1926; Mussolini, Political and Social Doctrine Fascism,” 
International Conciliation, No. 306, New York, Jan. 1935; Mussolini revealed his Political 
Speeches (1914-1923), edited Barnado Quaranta San Severino, New York, 1923; 
Gini, Scientific Basis Fascism,” Sci. Quart., 1927, 42:99-115; Gentile, 
“The Philosophical Basis Fascism,” Foreign Affairs, 1928, 6:290-304; Hermann Heller, 
Europa und der Fascismus, Borgese, “The Intellectual Origins 
Social Research, 1934, 1:348 and Goliath, The March Fascism, New York, 1937; and 
Steiner, etc. 

For Nazism, Hitler, Battle; Alfred Rosenberg, Der Mythus des 20th 
Munich, 1930; Moeller van den Bruck, The Third Reich, London, 1934; Goebbels, Part 
Germany’s Fight, London, 1935, and his speeches, Revolution der Deutschen, Oldenburg 
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Allemand, Ses Doctrines leurs realisations, Paris, 1937; Elliott, The Pragmatic Revolt 
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“trahison des clercs” (Benda). typically reflected the works 
Georges Sorel and Vilfredo Pareto, and even more their reception 
tired postwar intelligentsia.” 

Another contradictory feature modern demagogical rule found its 
militant leadership and its democratic foundation. characteristic the 
that not responsible those below him but only those 
above him, and therefore finally responsible supreme Duce 
who responsible man but God and the This two-fold, 
theological and pseudo-democratic, justification political authority again 
reverts the two premises modern demagoguery, viz., its character 
substitute and its democratic element. 

The justification reflects its quasi-religious appeal. The 
modern dictatorship assumes the place religion for people who have 
lost their faith transcendental power. ministers the human yearn- 
ing for worship. This explains the subsequent and deadly conflict totali- 
tarian state with religious authorities. the same time, such revival 
the divine-right theory serves useful device for shifting the final 
responsibility agency deprived efficient means control and coer- 
cion. fortifies dictatorship which transcends human power combat, 
thus removing from the realm human criticism. 

The responsibility the nation based upon conception militant 
democracy, may call so. Such military appeal especially impresses 
countries with military traditions which lack long experience with liberal 
political seems the simplest way arrive some kind 
democratic mass organization. The nation seen army. Its life 
constant battle. Its citizens are political soldiers. The 
nothing but the introduction the military vision into political life. 
fact, these dictatorships are borne along war psychology. Lamartine, 
his Manifesto Europe (1848), said nearly always dictatorship. 
Soldiers forget institutions for men.” This even more true modern war- 
fare. There are longer any frontiers. Air raids and hunger blockades 
affect the hinterland well the army. The civilians often decide the out- 
come modern war and since war all groups, men, women and 
children alike, the whole nation must organized. The idea the totali- 
tarian state was born the last world war, which became totalitarian 

Schuman, The Nazi Dictatorship, New York, 1936; Brady, The Spirit and 
Structure German Fascism, New York, 1937; Neumann, “Germany: Battlefield the Mid- 
dle Classes,” Foreign Affairs, January 1935, 13:271-283; Michels: Sozialismus und 
Fascismus Italien, Munich, 1925. See also, Ernst Juenger, Der Berlin, 1932; 
Hermann Heller, und Die Neue Rundschau, Berlin, June 1932, 
736; Boehm, Der Birger Kreuzfeuer, Gottingen, 1933. 

Kantorowicz, London, August 1935, with bibliography 
Elkan; see also Ermarth, The New Germany, 48, Washington, 1936. 
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war time, all opposition and discussion must cease. Personal liberty 
longer exists. fact, the best argument for this sort suppression 
the country’s real presumed danger from abroad. War dictatorship’s 
beginning, its demand, its test. Therefore, modern dictatorship focuses all 
its energy building military machine and fighting spirit. soon 
this done, works almost automatically. The natural response the 
alarmed neighbors concentrate their own forces calls for even stronger 
cry for dictatorial power. constant state war the natural climate 
totalitarian 

The separation between democracies and dictatorships, with the excep- 
tion Soviet Russia, may identified with the often used division into 
the Haves and Havenots. obvious what important role national 
frustration has played the rise modern dictatorships. Their design 
liberate the country from national humiliation and regain their place 
the sun.” 

This holds even more true internal aftairs. Here the claim power 
based upon the necessary destruction the nation’s, the classes’, arch 
enemy, and after power won, the permanent revolution, even renounced 
foreign affairs, has internal politics. Opposition groups have 
trials, expulsions and executions. This means stamina dictatorship; 
even the most peaceful work daily life must show the touch warlike 
activities. There are many battles constantly going such the battle 
grain, the battle for raw materials, the fight for joy after work, the battle 
the birth rate. Scarcely any modern demagogue wears civilian clothing 
public. who does not wear uniform, for instance the Austrian 
Chancellor Schuschnigg, not genuine, one hundred percent dictator. 

This militaristic mind not only permeates the demagogical leadership, 
but also provides new principle party organization. Lenin’s fight the 
turn the century for small centralized élite, opposed the Menshe- 
vists’ idea democratic mass organization, laid the foundations for such 
disciplined totalitarian party. The formation military and semi-mili- 
tary postwar party organizations (the Red army, the black shirts, the 
brown shirts, Heimwehr, etc.) spread its militaristic features into the 
masses. Youth organizations, guarantors the party’s future, lay the same 
foundation for the next generation. These organizations become the back- 
bone the demagogues’ following. 

The two mottoes Popolo 1914, now the official Fascist organ were: 
“He who has sword has (Blanqui) and idea that has found bayonets 
support (Napoleon); cf. Mussolini’s speech March 19, 1934, danger threatens the 
regime; danger that usually called the ‘bourgeois spirit.’ The fascist creed heroism, the 
bourgeois creed, egoism. Against this danger there but one remedy: The principle con- 
tinuous revolution.” Sanctions against Italy during the Italio-Ethiopian War strengthened 
Mussolini’s power; cf. Toynbee, and Italy,” Survey Internat. Affairs, 1935, 


2:26, 376. Similarly, intervention aided the Soviets. Cf. Chamberlin, The Russian 
Revolution, 2:302. 
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All modern demagogues, however, have felt the necessity building 
democratic foundation under this militant leadership. After his first un- 
successful attempt coup d’etat, even Hitler was anxious gain his 
power Modern dictators are proud this “legal” seizure power. 
They utilize the working machinery democratic institutions and consti- 
tutions. Typically, they from the parliamentary game through and over 
coalition cabinets the real dictatorship. After the democratic institutions 
are used, abused and undermined, they are abolished legal stroke 
the pen; but even with this beginning real demagogical dictatorship, the 
democratic disguise not wholly thrown off. The pretence not 
only necessary for the sake propaganda abroad, but its popular acclaim 
even more necessary within the post-democratic dictatorships.” This 
the basic difference between the absolutism the eighteenth century and 
the modern demagogic tyrannies,—the modern dictator post-democratic 
dictator. There are still people who remember the predictatorial past. 
overcome this historical memory, respect and counteract the 
same time, proper “public opinion” necessary. This explains the im- 
portance propaganda dictatorships. catalogue the propaganda 
methods good guide understanding the modern demagogue, 


his driving forces, his appeal, and his real danger. 

Modern demagogic dictatorships have developed elaborate propa- 
ganda technique. Like any other technique, can taught. Ministries 
Propaganda and collect and sift the rules for such Little 


Hitler the trial against several officers the Reichswehr before the German 
Reichsgericht Sept. 23, 1930. exploit public trials one the often used and least expen- 
sive publicity techniques rising demagogical movements. 

President Kalinin enumerates the reasons for “‘We will 
show the whole world how great the unity the working masses and the communist party. 
countries election campaigns take much less time than ours taking. Why 
should need such long election campaign? The election campaign must serve great 
school education for the masses and for the leaders who will emerge from the masses.” 
New York Times, Nov. 25, 
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“The German Press Opin. Quart., Sept. 1937, Theodore Abel, “The 
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Machiavellian Catechism. not only used for home consumption. 
eagerly copied Mosley’s Blackshirts, the Rexists Belgium, the Iron 
Guards Roumania, the Mulert movement Holland. 

There first and above all the demagogue himself. The leader must 
man the people who rose from the dark unknown soldier. This 
illustrates the democratic chance everyone. You yourself may become 
the fact, you address the leader the masses whose 
humble son and continues be. the “‘cottage-bred 
lived the simple man’s life and understands it. proud having been 
poor. harps upon the hardships has experienced. never risks losing 
his class ties with the people. extensive propaganda machine daily 
proves that still belongs the people. genial. plays with 
children. chats with the plain man. takes simple breakfasts the 


fields with the peasant folk. Puritan simplicity, least the appearance, 


it, the motto the modern dictator’s standard life. 

The demagogue’s way rising power most democratic, too. rises 
orator. The few exceptions this rule modern times were militant 
leaders like Pilsudski and Kemal Pascha, but even those generals could 
speak and kept some kind democratic kinship. They were not officers 
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estranged from the people. They were commanders people’s army de- 
fending the masses against the privileged. They were rebels themselves, 
living soldier’s life; least, they strove give this impression. Primo 
Rivera could never succeed becoming demagogic mass leader. Not 
Rocque but Doriot represents the Fascist menace 


democratic pretense the demagogue, however, also mixed with 


aloofness and distance from the people. has friends, equals. 
must abstain from the comfort intimacy. trusts nobody. lost 
the world. That the price has pay for being superhuman leader. 
usually unsociable individualist nature. the leader, culti- 
vates this aloofness weapon defense. knows men and knows 

This remoteness from the people, strictly adhered all dictators, 
leads important question. this leader the representative his 
people, stranger them? Almost all modern dictators and demagogues, 
who claim the self-expression and exclusive representation their 
nation, were either born outside along its frontier 
(Napoleon, Pilsudski, Kemal Pascha, Stalin, Hitler, Hess, Alfred Rosen- 
berg, Schuschnigg). Frequently, they not belong the most representa- 
tive national group their people and often their most receptive years 
were spent outside their fatherland. This may account for the intense 
and often exaggerated nationalism the modern demagogue. grew 
atmosphere defense something which was too obvious, too much 
taken-for-granted matter, for the average citizen raised the midst 
his fatherland. 

the same time this most characteristic differentiation from his coun- 
trymen gives him specific appeal. different and, therefore, may 
even lead new national expressions, new heaven, but even so, 
needs the masses least much the masses need him. the masses 
are the focus his activities. has win them and does means 
demagogical propaganda. The basic principles this are democratic 
mass appeals. These methods are not all new and untried; they are largely 
based upon general principles propaganda; often, they are taken from 
American commercial propaganda, revamped and systematized for use 
politics. 

Among these are the firmly established principles modern publicity, 
simplification and repetition. The common man must understand it. The 


dans paix, Paris, 1937, and Olaf Hoijer, dictature portugaise,” 
Sciences Politiques, Aout 1937, 42:194. These divergent dictators may confirm the view that 
“Each our present-day dictators human type—no two alike—of what great national 
crisis may produce,” Lewis Broad and Leonard Russell, The Way the Dictators, London, 
His prospects for final success, however, have been recently more and more discounted. 
Cf. Werth, Which Way France?, 364-369, New York, 1937. 
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intelligentsia not important; the average man is, because holds the 
balance power. National Socialistic philippics against the stubborn in- 
telligentsia above all have the function devaluating its prestige, which 
hitherto has been accepted even the masses. Totalitarian political argu- 
mentation has brought down the low level the marginal customer 
political ideas. Dictatorship stands for “equality,” equality sort 
which the often told story the Tyrant Corinth reveals. One day 
asked the Tyrant Miletus give him some advice concerning the art 
government. The Tyrant Miletus vouchsafed answer but proceeded 
strike off the ears corn which had overtopped their fellows. 

Equality best stabilized the rasa the point illiter- 
acy. stratified society could not handled well. Its traditions have 
destroyed. this respect, Soviet Russia unique position. Her 
people started learn read under the New Regime. They may begin 
with the right, the spelling.” 

Besides these general principles repetition and there 
are more specific tactics demagogic propaganda. One these the per- 
sonification politics. You follow the leader, not abstract program. You 
are not fighting theoretical principles but living individuals. Your enemy 
personified. visible group singled out. You can point them the 
streets, the Kulak, the Jew, the Trotskyist. Politics thus simplified and 
made more appealing the masses. Failure see this, lost the masses 
the liberal social democratic parties postwar Europe. Two great com- 
munication agencies our democratic age, and movies, showed 
the way and developed the methods which have been applied skillfully 
modern demagogues. Pictures and human interest stories win the 
masses. The eye” has caught, the “great heart,” aroused; then 
the small mind will follow. 

This irrational appeal also observed that principle demagogic 
propaganda which may called the /aw the psychological situation. 
Modern demagogues take special care building whole technique 
this kind. What astonishing the outspoken bluntness with which they 
advise their henchmen. They even permit the masses look behind the 
curtain demagogic domination. This does not diminish its effectiveness. 
revealing the secrets their system, they make its victims share 
and make them admire the efficiency their 


Cf. the numerous general treatises propaganda Sir Norman Angell, Bernays, 
Childs, Doob, Will Irwin, Lasswell, Walter Lippmann, Lowell, 

“An orator will build his ideas carefully and slowly until the weakest member has 
caught will repeat them over and over again until the last group the opposition 
show him their behaviour and play expression that they have capitulated his demon- 
stration the case.” Hitler, Battle. 

hour the day which address delivered has deciding influence the 
effect the address. Fine oratory dominant apostolic character will more successful 
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Mass meetings guarantee irrational psychological effect the simple 
fact numbers. This chimera large numbers the counterpart the 
modern machine age. Its defects are turned into effect. The alarming 
loneliness the individual, overwhelmed and suffocated the masses, de- 
graded number monster industrial concerns made activum. 
Thus multitude will psychologically prepared whole set rites 
and specific symbols become unified mass. Military bands, flags, pa- 
rades, and the constant repetition such rites, intensify the partizan feel- 
ings individuals almost the point religious fervor. These well staged 
mass meetings are not fight over concrete issues open discussion; they 
become matter self-representation alone. Discussion and opposition 
are excluded. Only the believers those who want converted are 
welcome. Marching, especially, becomes value itself. These men un- 
rest cannot rejoice themselves, cannot stand still, cannot wait. They are 
deeply moved and fully absorbed the mere consciousness being the 
march. 
For people the march, are the substitute for institutions. 
Modern demagogues realized much earlier than their institutional adver- 
saries the importance these symbols. They also looked for the right mix- 
ture historical and revolutionary traditions. There often adaptation 
new styles old The most striking example the swastika. The 
red revolutionary background the white circle with the black swastika 
return the Black-White-Red Imperial Germany. 
further characteristic demagogic propaganda the preponderance 

the spoken word compared with the printed propaganda. This line 
with the general tendencies the time. hundred years ago Victor Hugo 
said: dead, dead forever. The printed book killed it. The 
great epos mankind will not written stone, but words.” These 
predictions seemed have come true age when knowledge was power 
and knowledge was almost identified with printed matter. who wanted 
make himself heard had print; but with the victory the 
printed word, distrust was rising. The printed word engendered criti- 
cism, criticism aroused mistrust. Furthermore, the printed word becomes 
effective ever widening circles, until the ideas underlying are accepted 
platitudes. Thus, the printed word itself partly responsible for its own 
devaluation. addition, the popular orator with his simple and simplifying 


the evening inducing men whose power resistance that late hour sensibly weaker 
than men who are full power their energy mind and volition,” Hitler, Battle. 

seems though decisive actions were also Early spring and weekends seem 
chosen for such measures. 

Cf. Lasswell, “The Scope Research Propaganda and Dictatorship” 
Childs (ed.), Propaganda and Dictatorship, 109; symbols, see also Lasswell, Politics. 
Who gets What, When, How? chap. New York, 1936; Waldemar Gurian, The Future 
Bolshevism, New York, 1936; Evola, fascio come simbolo,” Vita Ital., May 1932, 20: 
Kosok, Modern Germany: Study Conflicting Loyalties, Chicago, 
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formulas pushed aside the printed word. Modern life has become im- 
mense and incalculable, complicated and differentiated that people are 
grateful have interpreted simple manner. The possibilities re- 
nouncing all intellectual ballast, all spiritual preconceptions, have brought 
about new age rhetoric. 

Demagogic propaganda made good use these new psychological trends. 
Moreover, required these revolutionary changes mind. The printed 
word can indeed dangerous demagogic rule. You can think over 
when left alone. You can criticize can even testify against its origina- 
tor. leaves uncontrolled reaction with its reader. The spoken word 
public, wisely directed, leaves lasting impression. Its effect multi- 
plied the new devices the third great agency our democratic age: 
the opens new possibilities for demagogic leadership which knows 
how use its devices. dramatizes news. kills every criticism. reaches 
everyone, even and especially the illiterate. the last step the long 
development from the Anzeiger,” over 
the newspaper for the today’s picture features, 
funny sheets and the spoken newspapers movie flashes, the “‘papers” not 
only for people who cannot think, but also for those who cannot read. 

The radio also especially important for the last and most decisive 
principle demagogical propaganda, the exclusion counter-propaganda. 
The existence counter-propaganda democracies takes the sting out 
the temporary rule demagogic leaders. Their power can broken 
any time. They may even have some good effect the development 
powerful leaders democracy. was said that the startling effect the 
appearance leaders like Andrew Jackson and Bryan was the men who 
opposed them and who found themselves under the necessity putting 
them dictatorships this almost automatic “circulation élites” 
stopped the suppression any competing counter-propaganda. This 
principle applied even before the seizure power. The demagogue does 
not recognize controversial attitudes. declares his adversary liar, 
traitor the only truth. Dissension longer matter opinion, but 
heresy. The “party line” sort mystic holiness. Totalitarian govern- 
ments and their leaders are question their policies sin. 
soon complete power obtained, the monopoly over all instrumentali- 
ties communication gives unlimited propaganda possibilities the totali- 

20S. Frost, the American Radio Demacratic? Chicago, 1937; the Annals, 
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“The Reconstruction Liberalism,” Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1937, 167 ff.; Walter Lippmann, 
The Good Society, New York, 1937; Joad, Liberty Today, New York, 1935; 


Smith, The Promise American Politics, Chicago, 1936; Eugene Lyons, Assignment Utopia, 
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tarian state. Coordination and fear are its familiar features. The sycophant 
classical tyrants, the informer, returns with the modern GPU, the Ges- 
tapo, the secret police. Denunciation becomes patriotic profession. 

This exclusion any counter-propaganda leads the basic difference, 
the human difference, between dictatorship and democracy. They represent 
two different ideas mankind. Goebbels says, “The ordinary man hates 
nothing more than two-sidedness, called upon consider this well 
Such philosophy appeals masses harassed uncertainties 
and insecurities. Life becomes clear and simple again under the orders 
dictator. Everything decided and people only have follow. All dis- 
quieting criticism dies down according the classical formula the serv- 
ant the Prophet before the Library Alexandria, “If those books agree 
with the Koran, they are unnecessary; they disagree, they are pernici- 

democracy, however, there persists absolute unwillingness give 
the search for truth and the freedom choice the knowledge good 
and evil. 

Here are irreconcilable contrasts, even the same notions are used. In- 
deed, many theoretical concepts modern demagogues are borrowed from 
their enemies. This holds true their nationalism, their conservatism, their 
socialism, and their slogans “ennobled democracy,” but they com- 
pletely lose their original meaning the hands the demagogue. The 
result dissolution the basic ideas the nineteenth century. They 
were developed against the background ordered world institutions 
which are now shaken. Their crisis symbolized the rise the dema- 
gogues and their dynamic politics. The concepts political philosophy and 
strategy all political camps therefore must reconsidered the light 


these disquieting phenomena. 
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THE POWER PHENOMENON 


TIMASHEFF 
Harvard University 


from Homer and the Greek tragedies until our day. The struggle for 

political power one the main features history and dominant 
themes literature. Statesmanship the art using political power 
adequately. Revolutionists sometimes devote their whole lives the 
ing power,” i.e., getting dominant positions large social group. 

The phenomenon power has been analyzed many times, but usually 
only one its aspects and from some specific point view, such the 
power the state, and, this power its most complex form, students 
have not succeeded finding suitable explanations. The power phenome- 
non its totality has received little scientific study. Generally, has been 
studied from the legal point view. Students have tried, and still try, 
describe according legal rules what human behavior “ought be” 
within power structure. This is, course, useful, but does not explain 
adequately how the state and personal collective dominators actually 
exercise their power. 

this connection, only the will dominate has been studied; the 
readiness obey has been neglected. This frequently was conceived 
similar individual will; such procedure was necessarily valueless for 
causal explanation the actual power phenomenon. 

Developing idea already expressed Hume,! the Russian jurist 
Korkunoff made attempt explain the phenomenon power from the 
opposite side. For him, the domination ascribed the monarch the 
state illusion. What actually exists the sentiment submission 
common all citizens, their feeling dependence leaders.? This was 
important but insufficient step towards explaining the power phenom- 
enon. the sentiment dependence does not correspond any actu- 
ality, Korkunoff’s theory like explaining religion invention 
priests. the sentiment dependence corresponds something really 
existing, the problem remains unsolved; further research needed dis- 
cover this 

the end the nineteenth century, the power phenomenon became 
object sociological To-day bibliography the problem would 
rather However, these studies, some which are excellent, have 


basic social phenomenon which has interested humanity 


1D. Hume, Essays: the First Principles Government, 29, World’s Classics ed. 

Russian Constitutional Law (in Russian), vol. 22-24, St. Petersburg, 1894. 

Tarde’s Les transformations pouvoir, Paris, 1899, one the earliest. 

Some more recent books, Leopold, Prestige, London, 1913; Michels, Zur 
des Parteiwesens der modernen Demokratie, Leipzig, 1925; Bogardus, Leaders and 
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not solved the problem satisfactorily. requires expression 
the power phenomenon simple and well known types behavior. 

social group which the power phenomenon appears polarized 
group consisting two correlated elements: the active (dominators) and 
the passive (subjects). Its twofold character clearly expressed the 
term The polarization kind “law 
nature” which observable whenever individuals certain types come 

shall discuss neither the types individuals endowed with tenden- 
cies facilitating their access the active centre the passive periphery,’ 
nor study the modification this distribution” social condi- 
tions, nor describe the process polarization. shall assume that, 
within certain group, polarization has taken place, and study the inter- 
action individuals based polarization, first, from the viewpoint 
their consciousnesses, and second, from the behavioristic viewpoint.® 

From the introspective viewpoint, the basic factor the consciousness 
individuals power structure disposition carry out suggestions 
coming from (willed by) the dominators. This disposition the very 
essence every power relationship. will become clearer analyze 
situation which this disposition lacking. 

individual i.e., stands outside the limits power 
structure, not subjected some dominator and exercises domi- 
nation over others, himself determines all his acts. course, 
influenced suggestions emanating from others, their actual words 
gestures his memory them, and his own suggestions influence others, 
not only when actually speaks and moves, but also when his previous 


Leadership, New York, 1934; Pigors, Leadership and Domination, New York, 1935; 
Merriam, Political Power, New York, 1934; Allport, Social Psychology, New York, 1924; 
Bernard, Introduction Social Psychology, New York, 1926; LaPiere and 
Farnsworth, Social Psychology, New York, 1935; Brown, Psychology and Social Order, 
New York, 1936. 

Cf. Chapin, “Leadership and Group Activity, Applied ff.; Laski, 
Authority the Modern State, 32, New York, 1919; Bogardus, cit., LaPiere and Farns- 
worth, /oc. cit., 291. 

Domination-subjection the animal kingdom, mentioned already Darwin, studied 
Schjedrupp-Ebbe, “Die Despotie sozialen Leben der Forschungen zur 
und Sozialpsychologie, 1931, 19:77 and Zuckermann, The Social Life 
Monkeys and Apes, New York, 1932. 

Maslov, “Dominance-feeling, Behavior and Status,” Psychol. Rev., vol. 44, 
1937; the author speaks people, low-dominance people and middle-domi- 
nance (407). For traits dominators, Rolin, science droit, 
97, Bruxelles, 1911; Vierkandt, 82-83 and 87, Stuttgart, 1928; Bogardus, 
loc. 207-217; LaPiere and Farnsworth, /oc. 293; and Merriam, cit., ff. Cf. also 
Thomas, Primitive Behavior, 420-423, New York, 1936. For Latin-American dictators, 
see Rippy, “Dictators Spanish America,” Ford, Dictatorships the Modern 
World, Minneapolis, 1935. 

The necessity for describing socio-psychological phenomena from both viewpoints ex- 
plained Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, 646-659, New York, 1928. 
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words movements are remembered others influence them sub- 
consciously. there power relationship, these suggestions affect the 
consciousness our individual just all other outward actions perceived 
him other ideas arising his consciousness according the laws 
association. The general character the individual and the momentary 
content his consciousness will determine whether introduced 
aroused idea will have positive negative affective tone, i.e., whether 
will produce positive negative impulse, how intense the affective 
tone will be, and therefore how strong the motivation will be. 

The situation changes completely, when power relationship unites the 
individuals. this case, suggestions operate only one direction. Voli- 
tional acts arise only within the active centre the group, not the pas- 
sive periphery; they are received only the passive periphery, not the 
active centre. 

verbal gestural suggestion emanating from the active centre enters 
the consciousness those the passive periphery. has specific 
psychic force. The affective tone the corresponding motive determined 
advance are its intensity and its capacity determine behavior. 
(one the dominators) gives command (one the subjects) 
the motive arising the consciousness not elaborated would 
power relationship did not exist; the character i.e., his constant 
motives, and the momentary content his consciousness play little part 
the further psychic process. the contrary, the imperative motive 
emanating from has positive affective tone, and positive impulse 
action. The usual process not eliminated situation this 
type, course, but the motive emanating from has intense positive 
coloration just because emanates from order from dominator 
may not carried out, but this happens only when very strong opposed 
motives are present the consciousness the subjected persons. 
other words, motives emanating from dominators are very powerful when 
they enter the consciousness subjects just because they come from domi- 
nators. 

The relationship between dominators and subjects forms true disposi- 
tions the consciousness both. Not only when parents and children are 
together one room does power relationship exist, but also when they 
are separated great distances. Children retain the disposition obey 
commands emanating from parents. The power relationship exists between 
officers and soldiers not only the moments when military drill being 
performed and the officers determine the behavior the soldiers certain 
preestablished words representing commands, when, during war, the 
officers send the soldiers certain death and are obeyed them, but 
also during inactive periods, long the readiness obey remains un- 
touched. These are typical cases for the power phenomenon its latent, 
potential stage; psychic structure characterized the tendency 
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transform itself into active expression dominance-submission under 
proper conditions. individual may unaware being latent 
power relationship but this does not prevent his acting several minutes 
even years later, according the laws” this relationship. 
Now let study the same phenomena from the behavioristic 


true power relationship, i.e., insofar personal relationship between 
individuals has become interdependence the basis power, acts 


submission, which are voluntary the beginning, have been transformed 
into habitual, automatic ones, belonging the category learned and 


fixed behavior. 
This statement needs some comment. Human behavior should 


divided into three main classes: (1) inborn instinctive behavior, the 
sum responses which practically all the individuals the given species, 
irrespective special environmental training, tend (2) vol- 
untary centrally initiated behavior, which the response the 
result the higher coordinating activity the brain, and which takes 
place new situations, when neither inborn nor learned responses are 
and (3) learned and fixed acquired behavior, which re- 
sponses are almost automatic instinctive behavior, but are based 
the special environmental training the given individual; conditioned 
reflexes seem play large part formation behavior this 


type, but probably are not the sole factor it.” 
will designate fixed connections between stimuli (situations) 
and responses (reactions), both instinctive and acquired behavior. “In- 


For good behavioristic study obedience, see Malan, Behavioristic 
Aspect the Science Law,” Amer. Bar Assn. F., vols. and 1922-23. 

Tolman, Purposive Behavior Animals and Men, 305, New York, 1932. 
Tolman’s statements seem form the soundest theory, since avoids the exaggerations both 
the instincts” and its radical antagonists. Cf. Allport and Vernon, 
Studies Expressive Movement, New York, 1933, for temperamental differences very young 
children and certain qualities the original behavior which remain the responses adults 
(p. 18). Very important also are Holt, Drive and the Learning Process, New York, 
1931, and Weiss, Theoretical Basis Human Behavior, Columbus, 1925. 

Voluntary acts express the ability create stimuli and subordinate behavior them. 
Cf. Lauriia, The Nature Human Conflicts, 387, New York, 1932; Glueck, Mental 
Disorder and Criminal Law, 100, Boston, 1925, and Brown, cit., 26. 

Ivan Pavlow, Twenty Five Years Objective Study the Highest Nervous Activity 
Animals, Eng. New York, 1928; Conditioned Reflexes, Eng. tr., London, 1927; Hull, 
“Learning, The Factor Conditioned Reflexes,” Handbook General Experimental Psy- 
chology, New York, 1934; Drabovitch, Fragilité Liberté Séduction des Dictatures, 
Paris, 1934. For attempted applications social phenomena, Malan, /oc. cit.; Humphrey, 
Conditioned Reflex and the Elementary Social Reaction,” and Social Psychol., 
vol. 17, 1922; Boldyreff, Two New Laws Cerebral Function, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
1927; Thomas, /oc. cit., and Piéron, Psychologie expérimentelle, 35, Paris, 1935. 

After seemed “explained” conditioned reflexes, some have begun deny their 
importance. Cf. Robinson, Law and the Lawyers, 102-106, New York, 1935; LaPiere, 
loc. cit., 45. Pavlow’s school partly responsible for this attitude, Luriia, cit., 395, 
writes, have neglected the study the reactions during the formation period and 
are losing the most interesting part it.” Cf. esp., Tolman, /oc. cit., 152-154, 319 445. 
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born” will used cases when only one these types 

Returning our special problem, may start with some examples. 
You see “‘stop sign”; you stop without reflection, without being conscious 
performing act belonging the sphere power structure. Members 
athletic teams carry out the needed movements without being aware 
the power relationship. The same true parent-child, officer-soldier, 
priest-penitent, teacher-pupil, and numberless other power relationships. 

How may these facts brought under the “natural laws acquired 
their rudimentary form, both dominance and submission 
are inborn the basis inborn tendencies, multitude 
acquired tendencies can be, and truly are, created. Whenever power 
relationship established act the dominator, imperative 
speech gesture stimulus, even bodily domination over subject, the 
inborn tendency submission already existing acquired tendencies are 
activated. This happens certain set circumstances, and, according 
the laws learning, every external excitation which coincides with the 
manifestation existing tendency may become stimulus ac- 
quired tendency the same trend. The dominator was seen and heard 
when experience domination took place; seeing and hearing the 
dominator may become the stimulus the newly formed tendency. The 
domination the master over the serf was often established single 
act subjection. 

Further tendencies may created the basis already existing ones, 
inborn acquired. Even the name the dominator may become 
stimulus the tendency submission. This often used official 
formulas. Other symbols dominance, present when act domination 
occurred, form another group stimuli; among them “words command” 
play important part. 

Returning one our examples, that the soldier almost uncon- 
sciously obeying words command, may say that the movements his 
arms, legs, etc., are determined immediately sound waves, which 
ordinary conditions, not possess this stimulating effect, e.g., person 
not involved power relationship will not obey all when perceiving 
the same waves. power relationship will possibly act 
after difficult mental coordination the excitations perceived his 
Obedience will follow much later and usually will incomplete, 
the movements not corresponding entirely the “true meaning” (i.e., the 
dominator’s the sounds expressing the command. 


“Tendency” introduced stress the difference between the adjustment the whole 
organism and partial “molecular” adjustments, for which commonly used. 

Tolman, /oc. cit., 293, recognizes the existence the drives” dominance, 
subservience and imitation. 

this case, the behavior 
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Why does the soldier behave “correctly”? Because during certain 
length time certain sounds accompanied the display already exist- 
ing tendency submission (inborn acquired); the beginning, our 
soldier was impressed the meaning the words heard and the 
sounds such; these meanings, through the complex mechanism 
action, resulted the corresponding bodily movements, which 
were course carried out quite inaccurately; later on, the nervous cur- 
rent engendered the sense organ sound was directed immediately 
towards the centers ruling the commanded and these move- 
ments were performed automatically and, therefore, with more accuracy. 

The situation quite clear the content the tendency submission 
simple; certain words command have become the stimulus tend- 
ency which the response consists series well established bodily 
movements, but usually the content concrete power relationship 
much more complex. The stimulus expressed the commanding words, 
gestures produces response which not determined ad- 
vance; determined the concrete case, the specific content the 
separate stimulus or, more exactly, something accompanying this 
stimulus. This determination is, therefore, one; the response 
action has adapted the specific form assumed each case the 
stimulating action. 

too simple application conditioned response theory learned 
behavior seems unsatisfactory; therefore, the following ideas are advanced. 
act which the dominance attitude clearly expressed, becomes, 
the brain activity the subject, generalized inhibition. This inhibition 
may also learned and fixed means conditioned reflexes other 
other words, various overt behavior patterns (words, gestures, 
symbols) which existed simultaneously with the display dominance, 
may become stimuli newly created inhibitions. The attitude domi- 
nance not only inhibition many brain processes, but also the 
introduction positive cue for determinate type behavior; this 
generally performed means already existing conditioned reflexes 
other tendencies associating words (combination sounds) with determi- 
nate speech gesture responses. Thus the “cue for outward move- 
becomes unique almost unique excitation the brain, because 
other excitations have been inhibited. This excitation has carried 
out because, its way the motor centre, does not encounter any 
resistance, always the case when other excitations are present. 

true power relationship, after obedience has become automatic, 

This does not necessarily presuppose the localization acquired behavior systems 
specific arcs. Against such localization, Lashley, Brain Mechanism and Intelligence, 163, 
Chicago, 1929, presents good reasons; but any case, some simplified mechanism obviously 
present cases acquired tendencies compared with actions; sufficient 


proof seems given the relative speed both reactions. Cf. Luriia, cit., 267 ff. 
trial-and-error learning.” Cf. Tolman, cit., 371 ff. 
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merely system acquired tendencies which the stimuli are repre- 
sented words, gestures symbols the dominators, and the responses 
consist inhibition the excitations which otherwise would prevent 
the execution the action. 

This analysis corroborates the often expressed similarity between power 
phenomena and Hypnosis also, first all inhibits all processes 
the brain which might impede the influence the hypnotist and 
addition introduces indication for certain activity which neces- 
sarily carried out. Most assuredly, the means establishing hypnotic 
rapport and power relationship are somewhat different, and different 
also are the extents brain activity inhibited the two cases, being larger 
the case hypnosis, but the essence both processes the same. The 
affinity between conditioned reflexes the submission type and hypnosis 
has been corroborated experiments one Pavlow’s pupils, Professor 
Platonov These experiments prove that individuals who sub- 
mit easily hypnotic influence are those whose suggestibility domi- 
nance-submission, i.e., the creation conditioned reflexes attitudes 
domination, higher than the average. 

Many tendencies tend toward inhibition and, later on, toward extinction 
their stimuli have not been followed often the response the inborn 
tendency, the previously established learned tendency. Acts com- 
mand represent the stimulus our tendency; executing the will the 
dominators the response. Furthermore, for individual the fact that 
other individuals etc., are also obeying stimulates secondary 
tendency submission, i.e., acts command addressed etc., and 
their resultant obedience also become stimuli obedience for 
notices that for whatever reason longer obey, the corresponding 
tendency weakened and finally destroyed, and with it, the primary 
submission-reflex This because tendencies form habit-systems and 
the inhibition large parts such systems diffused the 

Without being acquainted with the theory acquired tendencies, every 
ruler uses these principles practice.* This explains what called the 
policy prestige, viz., having once commanded something, the rulers 
insist the performance the orders even though they may realize the 
command was inexpedient. The nonperformance would cause decreas- 
ing obedience the part etc., and thus would threaten the very 


Sidis, The Psychology Suggestion, 308, New York, 1898; Allport, /oc. cit., 249; 
Brown, /oc. cit., 338. 

Platonov, Hypnosis and Suggestion, 42-43 (in Russian), Kharkov, 1925. The contrary 
physiological evidence Bass, the Hypnotic Trance from Natural 
Sleep,” Exper. 14:382-399, not convincing because Platonov does not assert 
that hypnosis inhibits systems reflexes. 

Lashley says: activation habit involves partial activation all closely re- 
lated habit-systems, with the possibility mutual cit., 170. 

The practice domination reviewed Pigors, 131-141; Leopcld, cit., 
363-387; Merriam, /oc. cit., 108; and Pew, Making Soldier, Boston, 1917. 
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existence the power relationship; therefore, rulers strive prevent any 
case disobedience. Such prestige policy may sometimes cost heavily 
lives and goods, but rulers frequently regard their prestige, authority and 
dominant position more important than such sacrifices. 

The prestige policy rulers similar what everyone must when 
automatizes his behavior. William James put it, “Never suffer 
exception occur till the new habit securely rooted your 
Analysis the methods used all kinds dominators reinforces this 
conclusion. Military drill furnishes good example. The system consists 
everlasting repetition the same exercises, with display force 
the dominators (corporal punishment and imprisonment) and with 
effort make the whole conduct the soldiers automatic. Historically, 
and some extent still, pedagogical methods illustrate the same principle. 
Ritual another means creating and reinforcing automatic obedience. 
Ritual merely the creation large systems acquired and fixed be- 
havior, which the ritual words, robes, utensils, gestures, and other sym- 
bols, have become stimuli obedience. 

Nowadays more elaborate techniques are used. Among these are gigantic 
military and quasi military ceremonies, speeches before hundreds 
thousands people, memorial days and periods, dedication public 
squares and monuments; using flags, decorations, uniforms, etc. Such are 
the methods inculcating and reinforcing conditioned reflexes submis- 
sion today. Automatic submission said the best support totalita- 
rian governments, but some extent all governments depend it. 

Every power structure complex behavior tendencies and corre- 
sponding psychic dispositions many interrelated individuals. This inter- 
relation gives the power phenomenon that quality which makes 
also gives what may called its “objectivity.” 

There better way understand the objectivity power than 
imagine observe absurd power structure such active centre 
composed nullities acting for obviously egoistic purposes, representing 
only small minority, but with the large majority obeying blindly and 
suffering continual injury. This sounds absurd. Would the subjects not 
revolt and overthrow the hated and contemptible power and create new 
power structure, based upon greater “Justice” and Sometimes 
they may, but more often they not. The above description closely 
approximates many observed past and present power structures. However, 
surprise the passive behavior the dominated periphery diminished 
when analyze more completely the nature power structure. 

Every power structure historical fact. arises under certain circum- 
stances the result forces which completely explain its structure the 
early stage. continues exist until other forces arise which are strong 


James, 56, New York, 
Merriam, /oc. 105. 
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enough overthrow it. The dissatisfaction individuals with concrete 
power structure, their feeling that “unjust,” “absurd,” etc., gener- 
ally not sufficient force destroy it. 

What the exact meaning the statement that the subjects within 
power structure are dissatisfied with their lot and with the rule the 
dominators? The answer such question frequently assumes that the 
subjects were free from all domination, they had free opportunity 
create new power structure, they would create one quite unlike the exist- 
ing one. The content the if-clause never realized, however, for being 
under domination, the subjects are not “free” and have create new 
power system not social field where power exerted, but one 
where they first have overthrow existing power system. The holders 
power are generally aware the situation and use their force prevent 
upheavals. Their strength based upon the fact that the previous period 
multitude tendencies submission were created and that the com- 
mands the dominators became stimuli for eliciting acts submission. 
Every power structure, once established, continues because social inertia, 
and inertia” this case merely the existence these dominance- 
submission tendencies. 

The difficulty transforming subjective attitudes dissatisfaction into 
social force strong enough overthrow power structure increases 
with the dimensions the system. small system (or social field) 
obvious every member that the power relationship consists merely 
the dispositions the partners; but even within group two (husband- 
wife, father-child, master-slave, the dominating playmate and the sub- 
jected one), there certain tendency see not two, but three elements, 
viz., the dominator, the dominated and the power relation itself. Such 
idea often unconscious and, course, not very permanent, since 
effort the part the subject negligence the part the domina- 
tor, such his failure use his power, are sometimes sufficient de- 
stroy the illusion this third element, the objective relation uniting 
the two, and even destroy the power relationship itself. 

the situation changes completely when the group increased and consists 
longer two, but three members. system three elements, 
there are three links, 4B, 4C, and BC, and for every member one 
the links independent his will, e.g., for for 
and for Imagine that the illusion the power” has 
been destroyed one the members, say The links and cease 
exist, but the link continues exist, and the corporate influence 
and upon may strong enough withhold from acting 

Simmel, Soziologie, Leipzig, 1908. 


Frank, “The Problem Power” (in Russian), Philosophy and Life, St. Petersburg, 
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manner corresponding complete freedom. learns from experience that 
the idea objective links chains power may illusion, but that 
notwithstanding must perforce behave they were real. 

Imagine now that the number group members larger. With every 
new member, the number links which are for each one 
increases very fast. The speed this increase can calculated accurately. 
Let speak the number group members Then the number 


individual links within the group equal because every 


member related every other, except himself, and, the other hand, 
because every link double sided one. these links, N—1 are personal 
for member the sense that personally takes part them. The num- 
ber trans-personal links for every member, will therefore equal 


hundred members, arrive the result 4851 links” for 
every member, even though all such “links” are not equal potency. 
Nevertheless, almost every “objective” link means for reinforcement 
the necessity submission, because every group member the sub- 
mission reflexes are reinforced the submissive attitudes the others. 

Vaguely feeling such situation, will course inclined consider 
the power system “‘objective,” and course trans-personal for him, 
also for every other group member, whereas not trans-personal for 
their totality. The mistake will therefore consist transforming 
situation which trans-personal for him, into situation absolutely trans- 
personal. The mistake intelligible and excusable. Moreover, everyone 
acts were not mistake but actuality. 

This new argument showing that power system not mere sum 
the submissive attitude the subjects (Korkunoff’s theory). The 
sentiments (subjective attitudes) others are objective facts. One has 
submit even disgusted and rebellious; and every group member has 
the same. 

Power structures may coexist without any correlation with each other, 
but they may also integrated into large systems, which the relation 
between higher and lower power structures hierarchical. 

nonhierarchical power structure, every individual takes part either 
the active centres the passive periphery. hierarchical power 
structures, certain number individuals stand intermediate situa- 
tion; they belong the active centre the lower power structures and 
are dominators there, but the same time, they belong the passive 
periphery the higher power structure and are subjects there. Their “will” 
determines the behavior subjects the lower structure but their will 
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is, turn, determined commands emanating from the active centre 
higher structure. this higher centre inclined determine detail all 
the processes the lower structure, then the members the lower active 
centres become merely distributors conductors the higher will. 
other cases, the rulers the higher structure allow certain degree 
freedom those the lower, and within this free space the latter act 
just there were hierarchy. The situation intermediate persons 
may dual attitude. this consistent with the fundamental difference 
between high-dominance and low-dominance people? 

Both types are expressions the relative predominance the tendencies 
dominance but both types, insofar they are inborn, 
are present everyone, well acquired tendencies based upon the 
inborn ones. Everyone able some degree both obey and com- 
mand. simple power structure, only one these two latent abilities 
developed each individual; complex structure, based upon 
hierarchy simple ones, many individuals have use both abilities 
alternately. 

There bio-psychological impossibility this. possess antago- 
nistic muscles and use them alternately. There exists, furthermore, 
theory according which the male and female are both endowed with 
both male and female traits, but different Certainly, 
observed social fact that men are both leaders and followers (dominant 
and submissive) different times and places, different roles. 

Well developed power systems are much more frequent societies 
with advanced differentiation than primitive societies. Complex power 
systems are able carry higher social functions. One them 
secure the efficacy law and help develop accordance with changing 
social needs. power system endowed with such function legal domi- 
nation, and could shown that law actually exists, i.e., force, only 
antagonism between power and law and who wants improve law 
should never forget that efficient power structure necessary condi- 
tion it. The same principle holds for all those who aim effect social 
control any department societal organization. The power phenomenon 
basic all forms social control although does not follow that 
the only factor involved it. 

Cf. Maslow, cit., passim. 

Weininger, Geschlecht und Charakter, Wien, 1904, Eng. New York, 1906. 


This idea has been amply discussed Droit, Pouvoir,” 
Phil. Droit Sociol. Furid., 1936, 131-165. 
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modern nationalism, which have been comprehensively surveyed 
Hayes, Hodges, Gooch and others well the historians 
modern dictator states. Nor will pursue definitions education and 
propaganda through the tortuous mazes psychological analysis. 
discuss, first, the ways which nationalism promoted agencies 


paper will not seek review the general causes and effects 


communication, with special attention press, radio and motion 
picture. Second, will seek show the ways which these agencies 
promote, may promote, negation neutralization extreme nation- 
alism. Whether either these two types promotion education 
propaganda depends, the main, upon the moral bias the individual 
who views the data. 
The human mind contains ideas and patterns ideas that are often 
contradictory and antagonistic. man can the same time humani- 
tarian citizen the world and patriot. times conflict and stress, 
however, symbols humanitarianism and internationalism rapidly lose 
their force and are supplanted symbols nationalistic self-preservation 
and self-defense.’ the lengthening shadow war deepened during the 
American neutrality period from 1914 1917, discussion was carried 
more and more, Schuyler Foster has pointed out,! terms common 
symbol, the American nation, represented the national government. 
more recent years, the rise military dictatorships abroad, military con- 
flict, international economic warfare, the depression, labor and class 
warfare are all factors which have led renewal the sense frustra- 
tion and insecurity that promotes aggrandizement and glorification the 
national political state symbol common defense. the United 
States, conflict and stress have caused such developments growing 
concentration power all kinds the national goverment, rapid 
militarization, neutrality legislation based upon self-preservatien rather 
than upon cooperation, and economic planning, which, according 
contemporary experience abroad, only effective when assisted na- 
tional patriotism and the regimentation minority interests. All these 
phenomena have the end result promoting the symbols nationalism 
the disadvantage various types supranationalistic idealism. 
The middle classes, general, have been the main supporters peace, 
reform and humanitarian movements opposed extreme nationalism. 


1H. Schuyler Foster, Jr., America’s News the World War,” Foreign Affairs, 
Jan., 1937. 
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The role the upper economic classes fostering preparedness, militari 
zation, and national economic self-interest has been shown variou 
studies the economic causes the World War well studies 
contemporary “patriotic” pressure groups. The nationalistic, insular bias 
the proletariat has long been felt, although proof has been difficult 
obtain peace time. Recent public opinion polls, however, have thrown 
light how economic frustration begets anti-international and pro- 
nationalistic defense 

time conflict stress, however, middle class peace and reform 
groups rapidly lose their effectiveness. Fear and insecurity infect the classes 
which have shown the most interest maintaining balance between 
nationalism and attitudes antagonistic nationalism. The result not 
only desertion middle class liberals and reformers nationalisti 
defense groups, but also reorientation liberalism bring into 
harmony with emotional nationalism. the present time there need 
for studies showing how domestic and international conflict have recriented 
humanitarian and reform movements among American middle class 
liberals. 

Against this background, the influence channels communication 
enhancing neutralizing nationalism may seen with greater clarity. 
While channels communication range all the way from the official 
terances the head the state the rumors common gossip, the 
main channels terms prestige, circulation and influence for the 
two three hundred years have been chiefly the hands the middle 
class. was the middle class which promulgated the theory and practice 
economic liberty, /aissez faire economics, based upon the premise that 
the free play economic forces would result democratic economic 
organization great benefit all society. was also the middle class 
which promulgated the theory and practice freedom expression, which 
the counterpart /aissez faire economics, and based upon the premise 
that all ideas may circulated freely, truth, justice and reason will 
emerge victorious society’s political organization. The democratic sys- 
tem favored middle class liberalism assumes the existence fact 
finding and opinion forming communicational agency which informed, 
independent, varied, disinterested its totality, skillful analysis and 
symbol manipulation, and effectively contact with the mass public 
all classes. The intentional unintentional propaganda special interest 
groups, political, professional, labor, agrarian, reform, patriotic, religious, 
racial, and commercial, weighed and sifted, theory, communica- 
tional agency devoted middle class, liberal ideal professionalism 
the pursuit truth. 


Carl Friedrich, “The Agricultural Basis Emotional Nationalism,” Opin. Quart., 
April 1937, 1:50 ff.; and Lynd, Middletown Transition, 427-433, New York, 
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Historically considered, the press has been the main agency for carrying 
out this function. The press, which until recent years was almost the only 
channel mass communication, has been identified with middle 
class ownership and control for the last one hundred fifty two hundred 
years. large extent, then, the fate the press terms its effective- 
ness balancing force between nationalism and opposing ideologies, 
inseparable from the fate the middle classes. Unfortunately, there are 
definite indications that the conflict situations which have decreased the 
effectiveness middle class peace and reform groups have also threatened 
undermine the historic functions the liberal middle class press. 
Alfred and others have shown how the old faire small unit 
organization the press this country evolving gradually the 
direction monopoly capitalism. Domestic conflict recent years has 
made the task maintaining appearance liberalism increasingly 
difficult, since the economic security and freedom the press have been 
threatened. certain times, during the 1936 presidential campaign, for 
instance, and the press enthusiasm which greeted President Roosevelt’s 
message the special session congress proposing breathing spell for 
business, the fundamental loyalties many large newspapers economic 
institutions appeared clearly. 
Two interesting results present trends they effect newspapers must 
mentioned for their bearing upon the effectiveness the press 
medium for the freedom inquiry and liberal sophistication which might 
check the inroads extreme forms nationalism. One these the 
tendency raise the doctrine the press” political 
issue. long the value freedom the press accepted self-evi- 
dent, like the value fresh air, freedom from chattel bondage, trial 
jury, freedom the press not jeopardy. Unfortunately, freedom 
the press has become matter public controversy, with political groups 
and the newspapers themselves loudly arguing the merits freedom. The 
statement now frequently heard that “‘if the state controls interferes 
with the press more than the press which implies that 
certain sections the public are longer convinced that the press 
exercising its liberal function seeking political and economic truth 
shedding the light truth evenly over the conflict situations contem- 
porary American life. The extraordinarily large number freedom the 
press since the World War (the incidence such “crises” seems 
increasing), heightens the public sense insecurity and frustration 
respect the effectiveness /aissez faire methods arriving 
and destroys confidence the press publicizing the ties the press with 
monopoly capitalism. 
The other result contemporary conflict which affects the press 


Alfred Lee, The Daily Newspaper America, 1937; Recent Newspaper 
Trends,” Pub. Opin. Quart., January, 1938. 
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check and balance political extremism the augmentation what 
Malcolm calls “‘acceptance factors.” Faced foreign and domestic 
conflict situations which more and more people are “taking sides” 
according economic and political interest, and fearing jeopardize its 
large investments alienating sections its clientele, the press relies 
increasingly upon subject matter and opinions maintain its 
readership. Disturbing subjects and ideas are avoided, editorial opinions are 
neutralized syndicated editorial columns taking contrary view, syndi- 
cated columns the left are balanced syndicated columns the right, 
and effort made find and exploit the least common denominator 
popular acceptance the form comic strips, sport, society, and fashion 
news, short stories and serials, pictures, feature stories, and similar material. 

Reliance upon acceptance factors the press tends give comfort 
the growth nationalism two ways. positive way, tends 
currency the symbols nationalism which may classified among 
least common denominators mass appeal. The press thereby often be- 
comes unintentional vehicle nationalistic propaganda. confused, 
frustrated, and strife-torn population finds satisfaction and refreshment 
the familiar symbolism national unity, defense, and patriotism. 
negative way, reliance upon acceptance factors tends reduce the zeal 
the newspaper press pursue truth and reason under the old 
faire theory the free press when such pursuit may divide its readership 
and alienate subscribers. The press therefore fails neutralize the strong 
drive toward emotional nationalism set motion the symbolism the 
press itself well other forces society. 

The avoidance political responsibility exploiting acceptance 
factors much more obvious the other two mediums mass com- 


munication, radio broadcasting and the motion picture. Both these 


agencies came into existence recently, almost immediately became large- 

scale commercial enterprises with monopolistic tendencies, and have 

background pamphleteering and polemics such attended the rise 
the press and middle class liberal doctrines. The spokesmen 
industries, Martin Quigley and the Hays’ office for the motion picture, 
Lenox Lohr and William Paley for radio broadcasting, insist 
their primary, and virtually only, business entertainment, and enter- 
tainment popular character that will hold the loyalty mass audiences. 

Both industries therefore show desire avoid controversial topics and 
deny any obligation change, criticize, oppose the symbols represent- 

ing the least common denominator popular acceptance. The theory that 

freedom expression will produce rational checks propaganda and the 

tyranny mass emotionalism therefore breaks down far these 

agencies are concerned. 


Malcolm Willey, Agencies and the Volume Propaganda,” 
Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., May 1935, 197. 
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These agencies not only fail neutralize restrain the growth 
nationalistic enthusiasm, but also foster it. The motion picture division 
the National Council for the Prevention War periodically reports the 
exploitation the motion picture industry the symbols war, patriot- 
ism, and militarism, which rank high popular Occasional 
films, which have appeared with less frequency since the recent 
intensification international and domestic conflict, have generally dodged 
the exposition economic factors underlying nationalism and war, and 
are therefore similar effectiveness the the American 
Legion. The infrequent Hollywood exposées economic and political 
conflict have, with few exceptions, confused the issues lamely urging 
solutions return the vague generalities patriotism, Americanism, 
and other emotional symbols national cohesion. Moreover, 
export industry, the motion picture has important stake American 
economic nationalism, and works with the federal Department Com- 
merce for the expansion and defense American motion picture interests 
abroad. 

The same situation, the main, obtains the case radio broadcasting. 
The importance exploiting acceptance factors leads coyness and timid- 
ity respect ideas and opinions minority groups which may disturb 
unsettle the minds mass listeners. The troubles persons interested 
trying make effective use radio educational agency have been 
reported Thomas and others. The danger that eventually 
broadcasting may completely nationalized has forced broadcasting com- 
panies promote intensively the “American way” broadcasting, which 
means the devotion radio entertainment and the advertising mer- 
chandise. The commercial emphasis calls attention the fact that radio 
broadcasting, like the motion picture, also has important stake Ameri- 
can economic success abroad. With the aid federal agencies such the 
Department Commerce, broadcasting and allied electrical interests are 
seeking present united front extending American commercial influ- 
ence foreign countries. The latest target South America. The outcry 
America against short-wave propaganda disseminated South America 
the Fascist bloc national states being accompanied rapid exten- 
sion American short-wave service South America the hope pro- 
tecting this lucrative market for American goods and promoting this 
sphere American political influence. 

reviewing the circumstances which prevent the leading agencies 
communication from being the forums free expression and discussion 
which might, under the liberal /aissez faire theory democracy, present 
obstacles the tides emotional and economic nationalism, should 


“Bulletin Current Films,” National Council for Prevention War, Washington, 
Thomas Reed, Four Years Network Broadcasting, report the Committee Civic 
Education Radio the National Advisory Council Radio Education. 
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borne mind that these three agencies, press, radio, and motion picture, 
are the most effective mass communicational channels terms the near- 
ness and vividness the ideas and opinions which they circulate. They 
enjoy, and exploit, the elements timeliness, freshness, and novelty 
eye and ear which give them advantage over slower and less picturesque 
popular agencies communication. Space limitations prevent discus- 
sion other channels communication, such the public forum, pulpit, 
pamphlets, bulletins, and discussion groups, but these agencies are often 
handicapped educational media their admittedly propagandist char- 
acter, limited audiences, and lack dynamic appeal. difficult 
how public sophistication strong enough neutralize the drift toward 
emotional nationalism can created without the positive aid the three 
leading channels communication. 

Efforts continue made, course, oppose the drift toward 
extreme form nationalism. books, scholarly and liberal journals, and 
various kinds discussional groups, ideas and opinions are circulated 
criticism authoritarianism, totalitarianism, chauvinism, and other doc- 
trines modern nationalism. this connection, mention should made 
organizations which seek induce sophistication and scepticism re- 
spect the leading channels communication. Just Consumers’ Re- 
search and Consumers’ Union seek detect and expose propaganda 
respect advertised goods, the Institute for Propaganda Analysis at- 
tempting detect and expose propaganda respect economic and 
political data circulated newspapers, radio, and other communicational 
agencies. Whether the effort will successful not problematical; the 
point immediate interest that the backers the Institute show, like 
many other academics, distrust the ability desire popular agencies 
communication further sophistication and reason they are sup- 
posed liberal-democratic society. According democratic theory, 
the newspaper press itself supposed institute propaganda 
analysis”; that separate organization formed detect propaganda 
shows the degree which, the minds many informed persons, the 
agencies communication have failed maintain machinery free, im- 
partial inquiry. 

The purpose this paper not hold out the hope that the non-school 
agencies communication can meet the challenge nationalism. The 
pose has been rather show that the leading communicational agencies 
are not likely, either now the future, raise any effective obstacles 
the path nationalism. Reform will not come through the promotion 
the symbols internationalism, humanitarianism, peace, but rather 
through the modification the economic and political bases emotional 
nationalism, that the symbols nationalism, deprived the insecurity 
and conflict upon which they burgeon, will wither because their essential 
unreality. 
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many significant facts concerning its effects upon the information, the 

attitudes, and behavior children and youth. That children and 
young people see many films, that these are exceedingly varied con- 
tent,! and that they remember much from the plots these photoplays, 
has been definitely demonstrated. equally well established that social 
attitudes and racial prejudices, least upon issues and type 
characters, can affected photoplays. Peterson and Thurstone, 
measuring attitudes and after their subjects had seen certain films, 
have shown convincingly that appropriate photoplays affect the social atti- 
tudes youth toward such stereotyped groups 
and and upon controversial issues such warfare, patriotism 
and the punishment criminals.? 

When properly interpreted, other findings from recent research may 
accepted. That children and young people when seeing films can dis- 
turbed emotionally, physiologically, manner and degree recordable 
upon laboratory instruments, and that the film content which stimulates 
this way varies greatly with age and maturity, well established.* That 
photoplays can provide young people with patterns for make-believe play, 
for phantasy and daydreaming, and for conscious “unwitting” imitation 
dress and beautification, lovemaking techniques, mannerisms and 
gestures, and that theatrical films schemes life which are 
utilized experimentally young people their own social activities, has 
been shown clearly Blumer and Even though some critics may 


YSTEMATIC research upon the theatrical motion picture has established 


Edgar Dale, Children’s Attendance Motion Pictures, Motion Pictures and Youth Series 
(Payne Fund Studies), New York, 1933; Alice Mitchell, Children and Movies, chap. 
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York, 1933. 

Ruth Peterson and Thurstone, Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes Chil- 
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seek broader perspective for interpreting such findings, they cannot dis- 
regard the simple facts that boys and young men, when suitably predis- 
posed, sometimes have utilized techniques crime seen the movies, have 
used gangster films stimulate susceptible ones toward crime, and oc- 
casion their own criminal actions, have idealized themselves imagina- 
tively possessing the attractive personality engaging the roman- 
tic activities gangster screen hero. 

Such attempts summarization our present knowledge are inade- 
quate, but least they show the problems involved are very complex and 
that the widespread loose thinking, the public controversy and the prej- 
udice which have prevailed, make scientific study this field even more 
practice, one must constantly buttress all his generalizations 
with supplementary explanations and with reiterated statements the 
limitations his evidence. Thus, the above statement the relation 
certain cases motion pictures crime, one must follow with the ex- 
planation, however gratuitous, that does not mean that movies have 
been shown “‘cause” crime, that does not mean that thoroughly 
boys are enticed into crime gangster films; short, that mere- 
means what has said, namely, that boys and young men responsive 
crime portrayals have been found occasion use ideas and techniques 
seen the movies. Similarly, summarizing motion picture influence 
imitation, daydreaming and thinking, always must add that merely 
mean that the motion picture, together with other socializing agencies, has 
been found times source for the individual’s patterns thought 
and behavior. 

are confronting here least two distinct the interpreta- 


tion cinema influence. Some have been content cite evidence that mo- 
tion pictures are sometimes sources various patterns utilized subse- 
quent behavior and the formation attitudes. Others have contended 
that such findings cannot true. They have attacked both those studies 


showing the cinema occasional source for crime patterns and ideation 
and those indicating source the formation attitudes and behav- 
ior asserting that the data not “prove” the photoplays “caused” these 
crimes and personality changes—something, obviously, that the mono- 


This confusion due primarily inadequate conceptualization the 
problem. must make clear the methodological distinctions between 


graphs had not attempted demonstrate. 


study the cinema source for patterns thought, feeling and behavio 
and study its contribution terms the total social situation, 
“configuration,” which experienced. Fundamentally, the 


picture instrument communication and informal education and 
can best studied sociologically when conceived. Recognition the 


educational potentialities the theatrical film, ably demonstrated ex- 
perimental settings and specific social situations, must not allowed 
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obscure equally significant consideration, viz., that the cinema’s “ef- 
fect” upon individual, community society never can gauged 
accurately the motion picture experience studied only segmentally and 


never its essential unity. “Going the movies” unified experience 


involving always specific film, specific personality, specific social situ- 
ation and specific time and mood; therefore, any program research 
which does not recognize all essential phases the motion picture experi- 
ence can offer little more than conjecture the cinema’s net 
actual social settings and communities. Moreover, because the cinema 
itself merely instrument communication, the responses must 
always product the interplay all the above mentioned variables. 
is, therefore, serious misconception social process assume that ac- 
curate knowledge the cinema’s can deduced from par- 
ticularistic studies the motion picture experience. 

This failure include all the phases essential the motion picture ex- 
perience has misled not only the above critics published studies, but also 
many “popular” writers and speakers. Disregarding the social background 
and personal interests their subjects, they have made sweeping state- 
ments about the motion picture’s even though their information 
pertained but one phase the cinema experience. Thus, some have 
argued, solely from sampling film content, that young people who see 
“undesirable,” “immoral,” even criminal conduct upon the screen will 
out and likewise, least will tend inevitably acquire corre- 
sponding attitudes and values. Others, merely from knowledge instances 
conduct and attitudes patterned after specific screen action values, 
have jumped the conclusion that the cinema “‘caused” these changes 
behavior attitudes. While possible deduce from these latter in- 
stances the simple, though not unimportant, fact that the photoplay had 
been source for the acquisition these specific patterns values, 
not possible infer from such information alone that the film has “‘caused” 
these changes. Social causation entirely too complex problem ex- 
plained any such simplistic interpretation incomplete data. 

What most needed today adequate frame reference for study- 
ing the motion picture which acceptable all the special disciplines in- 
volved such research. Its absence the cause much misunderstanding 
and fruitless controversy; our inability use many specialized research 
findings largely due this lack common frame reference. Such 
conceptual scheme must recognize the cinema’s function instrument 
communication and informal education and must provide formulation 
which later quantitative and experimental research may enabled 
supply more precise knowledge concerning this function. should provide 
conceptualization the whole motion picture experience which 
may able study the cinema’s “contribution” under various circum- 
stances and social situations and perceive more fundamentally its role 
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the growth attitudes and personality. Such frame reference must 
comprehensive provide basis for study “unit inter- 
relationships,” closed which includes all the essential phases 
the motion picture experience. 

One necessary step that direction better understanding the mo-! 
tion picture situation itself. not essentially social situation, since 
does not involve social interaction. The spectator obviously not part 
the screen milieu and, whatever his wishes, can never participate the 
screen action. There none that mutual responsiveness and adaptation 
actor and audience which characterizes the legitimate theater. Except 
for emotional “contagion,” the incidental and quite extrinsic interaction 
among spectators, social participation wholly absent. Yet the motion 
picture situation involves important social features. The spectator’s 
tions the screen, his interests and affects are socially conditioned, and 
what with him altered later social contacts. 
conceived, the motion picture situation neither wholly nor 
behavior which, because such inventions movie and radio, becoming 
more common. merits much more attention from sociologists and educa- 
tors than has yet 

Instead facilitating social interaction, the cinema serves chiefly set 
imaginative states. these, imaginative participation takes the place 
social participation and identification becomes the means which 
semblance vitality and substance can discovered the movies. 
significant that this imaginative participation constitutes really the essence 
social Mead, Cooley, Stern,’ and others have shown 
studies “role-taking” and that the spectator the 
cinema but continuing, this more symbolic form, the type behavior 
which basic all face-to-face social interaction. [dentification also con- 
notes, White has suggested, certain the province the 
perhaps because this the imaginative delimi- 
tation self and social world that one discovers screen milieu values, 
sentiments, and activities consequence oneself. 

This suggested the three distinct modes 
identification which have been noted our New York study. 
Using the formulations social psychiatry, these may described pro- 


Znaniecki, Methods Sociology, 10-20, New York, 1934. 
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jection, introjection, and displacement. Projection, described Kimball 
Young the “thrusting upon others imaginarily” “qualities which 
ourselves appears the most frequent imaginative adjust- 
ment the screen and found some degree whenever any sense “‘par- 
ticipation” reported. the other hand, intermittent 
imaginative adjustment involving momentary loss both social 
and self orientation and found among those who experience identification 
complete” form. Whereas projection implies unwarranted de- 
part the environment into the concept the Displacement, how- 
ever, denotes partial substitution certain personalities and values 
one’s own social world for the characters and objects the screen milieu 
while continuing, oneself, experience imaginative participation the 
screen action. derived imaginative adjustment, used quasiconsciously 
means enhancing the film’s affective significance, and, contrast 
introjection, involves only social disorientation, not self disorientation. 
Through such imaginative adjustments, the spectator bridges the gap be- 
tween himself and the screen milieu and gives the latter affective signifi- 
cance himself. 

interest also note that imaginative screen participation never 
can “complete” any sense and that this imaginative and ideational 
interrelationship must always remain quite “relative.” The illusion reality 
achieved through the spectator’s ability find the screen action and 
plot some satisfaction personal interests and feelings, perceive there 
attributes which appear him some way “human,” find the film 
social values, sentiments, and behavior which, upon the basis his experi- 
ence and insights, seem “true However, while necessary for 
the film present enough familiar attributes make interesting and 
pleasurable, equally desirable that should not possess great 
identity elements make realistic” “painful.” Especially 
because the theatrical motion picture primarily medium entertain- 
ment, the maintenance appropriate, optimum, “‘psychic distance” 
between film content and the constantly shifting public interests and tastes 
most important, and possibly the most vexing problem confronting 


producers and directors. 
second phase any frame reference which adequate for the prob- 


processes,” but the above conception them cinema identification” 
adjustments” does not differ from their more precise usage. Young, Social 
Psychology, 135-136, New York, 1930; Eliot, Use Psycho-analytic Classifications 
Analysis Social Behavior,” Proc. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 

Folsom, The Family, 85, New York, 1934; Ferenczi, “Introjection and Trans- 
ference,” Contributions Psycho-Analysis, Boston, 1916; Folsom, of. cit., defines displace- 
the “‘substitution another object, goal idea for the original object the emotion, 
while the emotion itself remains the same.” 
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lem must inclusion point view and procedures for systematic 
sideration differentials personality and social backgrounds 
tors these impinge upon and modify their responses the motion 
This conceptualization must take cognizance the interrelationships be- 
tween film content and the spectator’s personality and social background, 
his special interests and values, and the events which are subsequent the 
motion picture experience but which may serve redefine it. This 
necessary because the cleavage between the motion picture situation and 
the patron’s social background and other personal experiences more ap- 
parent than real. the cinema, physically but not psychologically 
detached from his own background and least some his responses are 
necessarily affected his earlier associations, his present interests, and his 
other contacts. What perceives fails perceive upon the screen, what 
feels does not feel, what remembers fails remember, and what 
does does not imitate, are inevitably affected his social background 
and personality much, more than, the immediate motion picture 
situation. Likewise, the ultimate meaning the cinema experience cannot 
determined without consideration subsequent events which have ref- 


erence it. 
practice, such approach calls for procedures and considerations 


which may not required other research. involves not only detailed 
study personal and social background data but also the attempt 
greater understanding the cinema’s “net contribution” through analysis 
all other essential phases the motion picture experience which are 


imaginatively socially interrelated. This requires not only comprehen- 
sion specific personalities and social backgrounds, but also knowledge 
collateral experiences, the imaginative response movie patterns and 
ideas during and after cinema attendance, and later successes and 
failures utilizing movie patterns, ideas, and values. also involves trac- 
ing the imaginative and social interrelationships between screen and sub- 
ject and between the subject and his social world effort perceive 
the cinema’s the light this broader perspective. 

this approach, the cinema evaluated from wholly different con- 
figuration, and from different premises. Its in- 
stead being revealed observing and recording disjunctive items 
screen content and postcinema behavior, commonly thought the 
case, recognized being intertwined complexly with the entire web 
social and imaginative processes which arise with reference the motion 
The cinema, moreover, seen acquire its meanings, its defini- 
tions for its patrons, the interaction between imagination and social be- 


Studies direct bearing this specific problem are few; cf. however, Halbwachs, 
Les Cadres Sociaux Memoire, Alcan, Paris, 1925; Karl Mannheim, and Utopia, 
New York, 1936; Bartlett, Remembering Study Experimental and Social Psychology, 
New York, 1932; Muzafer Sherif, Psychology Social Norms, New York, 1936. 
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havior; its valuations and utilizations, its effects, turn, result from the 
efforts relate film content personal interests, values, overt activi- 
ties. Thus, the cinema interpreted neither prime nor prime 
the social and personal manifestations subsequent the motion 
picture experience. Rather, its regarded the product 
the interplay forces which may both “cause” and and 
which its own social role established. 

Such conceptualization conceives the cinema, not unilateral social 
force,” but reciprocal interrelationship screen and spectator, 
patterns and values, and social patterns and social values. When 
the motion picture viewed only “externally,” certainly appears 
only unilateral, the patrons are wholly passive agents who are merely 
“played upon” through the arts and skills cinematography. have, 
however, abundant evidence that this erroneous conception. Through 
imaginative participation, identification, random reflection, phantasy be- 
fore and after cinema attendance, and through the impact prior interests 
and values, the cinema experience redefined many ways and may affect 
the patron forms only incidentally associated with film content. for 
this reason that impossible accurately describe cinema influence 
“contribution” “effect” unless these familiar words are used such 
way imply something more than unilateral relationship. 

ascertain the cinema’s “net contribution” personality commu- 
nity and develop adequate frame reference for will 
require further study concrete community situations which sufficiently 
complete data are available. These should include other types communi- 
settings than the interstitial areas studied New York University.” 
Assemblage and collation enough such studies give promise providing 
basis for valid generalizations regarding the motion picture experience 
typical community settings and social situations and with reference 
personalities differing age, sex, intellectual and emotional 
and cultural and ecological antecedents. would also provide basis for 
obtaining inductively valid set principles which might great 
practical assistance determining public policies relative the motion 
picture. These formulations would not deny the cinema’s incidental func- 
tion instrument communication and informal education, but they 
might make possible, ultimately, objective and critical evaluation 
those other aspects cinema now the subject much futile 
controversy. 

Immediately, moreover, this approach the problem gives promise 
averting much the popular misinterpretation and the public misrepre- 
sentation which have attended earlier studies. The fact that the findings 
reported must always include consideration the entire motion picture 


Educ. Sociol., Dec. 1932, 238-244, and April 1934, also, Proc. Amer. Sociol. 
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experience, social background and personality differentials, may prevent 
the uncritical from making unwarranted inferences from partial findings 
and may forestall premature judgment whether the cinema’s 
Thus, take but one illustration, the knowledge that the motion picture 
had been certain instances source crime techniques later used 
delinquents not allowed stand alone but always related the sub- 
ject’s social background, personal values, character, and interests, insofar 
these can seen have been related his screen responses. While this 
procedure confirms findings from earlier studies that gangster and crime 
films occasionally have supplied patterns later used crime, times have 
evoked criminal responses and attitudes, have been means occasionally 
which delinquent romantically might idealize himself, reveals also 
that most instances, not all, there were individual values and precon- 
ceptions, personal problems, and immediate interests which clearly served 
some degree condition these screen Reporting these soci- 
ally undesirable “effects” only when careful consideration also given 
significant contributing factors may serve deter hasty judgment many 
readers. controversial issue, probably impossible prevent 
misconstruction and misinterpretation, especially the zealots each 
extreme, but such procedure least will reader’s attention 
the essential problem. 

The chief importance this comprehensive approach, however, the 
different order findings obtained. The cinema’s role general conduct 
found for the most part reflexive, take its specific character from the 
social configuration, the social-psychological which the motion 
picture experienced and which responses arise. While this ap- 
proach does not disprove the finding that certain cases the cinema’s 
incidental reported has seemed desirable” 
and other cases definitely adds the significant conclu- 
sion that the types conduct which cinema influence discernible 
appear determined largely, not entirely, the subject’s previous 
experiences and associations, his problems and interests the time, and 
the pleasure displeasure later experienced with this conduct. Some 
these associations and experiences can be, course, cinematic origin but, 
except for cases involving intense personal conflict and crises which the 
subject problem himself, cases psychopathic personalities, 
all cases thus far intensively studied reveal that the immediate behavior has 
been conditioned and modified. Behavior which affected the cinema 


From findings special study this question, later reported. Conversely, evidence 
that behavior affected the cinema sometimes exclusively socially desirable sort can- 
not accepted ipso facto proof that other less desirable elements were not presented the 
films which were seen, some have claimed. Rather, absence such screen responses may 
signify only the stable character and socialized training these patrons. 
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found constitute either suggestion, release attitudes and 
tendencies” already part the subject’s personality, the 
acquisition mannerisms and gestures, the deliberate 
imitation screen All three forms involve response prior 
conditioning, interests values. Moreover, the subject’s continuance 
this behavior when already has experienced it, and his returning film 
showings type known stimulating, implies some tolerance this 
conduct the subject his friends and further selection screen reac- 
tions through social control. 

Social attitudes well general and special information are also re- 
fashioned through the interplay social and personal background, but 
these fields there indubitable evidence significant “‘net contribution” 
the cinema. contrast overt behavior, which only limited 
divergence conduct usually tolerated the group, wide range 
individual differentiation the acquisition attitudes and information 
permitted and even encouraged. This least partially explains the fact 
that the cinema’s contributions” are found relate mostly the ac- 
quisition social attitudes and new information rather than overt be- 
havior. These contributions” are found those areas knowledge 

for which children and young people not have other more adequate 
sources information; screen representations are accepted only long 
other more knowledge unavailable and only when they 
not seem contradict the mores, codes, and the axiomatic ac- 

the subject and his group. Thus, though many cinema stereo- 
types are found reflected significantly the attitudes children and 
young people, they are effective only connection with inadequate social 
background and individual limitations intellect and alertness. acquir- 
ing general information, what one perceives fails perceive film, 
what remembers fails remember, appear similarly affected. 
the acquisition special information, however, there involved not 
nly inadequacy other sources but the presence positive interests 
which impel toward learning. perhaps for this reason that much cinema 
learning involves “techniques” for meeting special situations and personal 
problems. 

Though these findings indicate that the cinema its influence, 
there are many factors making both for disorganization and social ameliora- 

the cinema important social and educational force contributing 

and incidentally both. Under certain circumstances, has been 

See esp. Faris, Concept Imitation,” The Nature Human Nature, 61-83, 
esp. 75-78, New York, 1936; Humphrey, Conditioned Reflex and the Elementary So- 
cial Reaction,” Abnor. and Soc. Psychol., Faris “unwitting” 
imitation, op. cit.,75-76; Znaniecki, Social Actions, New York, 1936, “Impersonative 

Imitation,” 304-309; Faris, op. and 79-80, and Znaniecki, op. cit., 309-311, 

“conscious” imitation.” 
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found influence greatly the shaping attitudes and the acquisition 
information, and even affect overt behavior certain situations. The 


nature these determined many forces external the mo- 
tion picture but the fact its educational and social role cannot 
for that reason. Moreover, even though the motion picture’s influence 


reflexive, still possible discover certain characteristic circumstances 
which the cinema’s contribution ideation and conduct great. fields 
vital interests not adequately met through other community institutions 
and agencies, fields where prestige attached the acquisition the 
“latest thing,” fashion, popular songs, and slang, and fields where 
the movie facilitates trends standards public opinion which are already 
under way, the motion picture makes some its most distinct “‘contribu- 
Careful study these special circumstances and comparison 
them with other settings which the cinema’s contribution does not ap- 
pear appreciable gives promise more precise knowledge the cir- 
cumstances under which the motion picture’s specific becomes 
exceptionally significant. 


OBJECTIVE APPROACH THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN FICTION AND SOCIETY 


Bryn College 


considerable generally agreed that both literary 

standards and society are variables. Beyond that lies area 
marked controversy from which, for the sake clarity, have been ab- 
stracted two general points view which call the “reflection and 
the “social control theory.” Succinctly, the reflection theory holds that 
literature reflects society; the control theory, that shapes society. 

“Literary Indices Social Disorganization,” Elliott and Merrill as- 
sume the characteristic reflection-theory position examining post-War 
literature order “‘read the social Anthropologists and 
others frequently use the literature people source clues the 
nature their culture. Even the words and form which ideas are couched 
throw light upon the ideas, customs, and beliefs extant group. Since 
author usually writes for readers having membership his own society, 
the presumption that literature will reflect what they have common. 
This inferential approach the unknown via the qualities related 
known like examining well worn glove find out the shape the own- 
er’s hand. works, such approach extremely useful. The question 
is, the case literature and society, does work? Does literature reflect 
society? And so, the reflection true distorted one? What aspects 
society are reflected? 

Unlike the reflection theory, the social control theory vests literature 
active role leadership. Proverbially, the pen mightier than the 
sword, and certain problem novels and plays such Ibsen’s House, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and most Dickens’ works 
are claimed have had tremendous social influence. The basic assumptions 
the social control theory related literature are passive suggestibili- 
readers and dynamic power inherent words. However, the pro- 
ponents censorship, those who lean most heavily upon this theory, have 
never adequately explained the process involved nor can they predict the 
social effect given piece writing. Nevertheless, the fact that dictators 


relationship between literature and has been the subject 


According Dictionary, literature total preserved writings belonging 
given language including both the and journalistic other ephem- 
eral writing. Society means the pattern social relationships characteristic group people 


given time and place. 
See Guérard, Literature and Society, New York, 1935, and Utter and Need- 


ham, Pamela’s Daughters, New York, 1936. 
Elliott and Merrill, Disorganization, 45, New York, 
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and others use literary forms propaganda and censorship with such ap- 
parent effectiveness prevents our dismissing this theory, with all its theo- 
retical shortcomings, before submitting objective test. 

Although the two theories differ markedly, both may partially cor- 
rect. particular essay novel may reflect one aspect society while 
suggesting change another sphere. sympathetic portrayal the 
status quo undoubtedly acts stimulus for its preservation. Logically, 
there room for good deal variation the different types literature. 
Everyone knows that fairy tales are not supposed true whereas biog- 
raphies are, and the aims and purposes authors cover wide range from 
instruction amusement acknowledged propaganda. present, there- 
fore, impossible offer any more generalized conclusions than that 
literature sometimes reflects and sometimes controls society. The questions 
herein raised must applied specific kind writing related 
particular society. 

The method, brief, was compare social change with changes fic- 
tion. Heroines fiction were made the pivotal point for two main reasons. 
First, the heroine statistically simple, tangible unit measurement 
which comparable the members the feminine population large. 
Feminine attributes have been focal point social change late. Social- 
ly, politically, and economically women have entered new fields activity. 
Increasingly large numbers women have left their homes work 
offices factories. Meanwhile, what was happening the heroines fic- 
tion? What percentage them was gainfully employed? there was 
increase since 1900, did precede follow the actual increase employed 
women? increase the number women gainfully occupied followed 
increased number employed heroines would constitute substantial 
evidence for the reflection theory. the order events were reversed, 
would support the control theory, even admitting there were other factors 
than literature involved the actual social change. 

The second important reason for centering attention upon the heroine 
that she constitutes useful model,” make-believe character 
whose traits may emulated. The concept imitation important 
both theories. The reflection theory holds that the heroine modeled from 
actual women whereas the social control theory maintains that she 
model for them. The criterion for determining whether heroines real 
women are the models priority change. Obviously, the must 
change before its can change. is, course, entirely possible 
that particular author may model heroine after working girl friend 
his and that his story may influence some other girl seek job 
office. This sort interaction undoubtedly occurs, and, could done, 
study enough such cases might enlightening. However, are 
concerned only with the larger cumulative aspects the two processes. 

The Saturday Evening Post was chosen source American fiction 
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because its large circulation and apparent uniformity over the years, 
From January, 1901, December, 1935, the first romantic short story 
the month was chosen for analysis, total 420 stories over the thirty-five 
year period. Throughout this time, Mr. George Lorimer was the Editor, 
and aside from his growth years and experience, there were marked 
internal changes policy personnel. For present purposes, The Post 
constant while fiction and society are two variables. 

The Post, mass magazine with neither overly intellectual nor notably 
tendencies, would seem the ideal literary common de- 
nominator, the perfect mirror modifier the times, there any. 
any rate, has frequently been called both. According adviser 
hopeful short story authors, “Its fiction deals with American subjects and 
the people today but Vernon Louis Parrington stated, 
“The Saturday Evening Post fast regimenting the American 

The selection stories within The Post and heroines within the stories 
was made objective possible. Romantic stories are those mainly con- 
cerned with the love interest; not the comic, the character, the animal, the 
dialect, the purely historical story. Obviously, there had heroine. 
there was more than one important woman the plot, the criterion for 
deciding the identity the heroine was the amount space devoted her. 
For present purposes, the heroines are simply the women the stories 
whose persons and activities were the most fully described. 

Although the heroines were analyzed terms such physical and social 
characteristics hair and eye coloring, stature and weight, age, marital 
status, and attractiveness, only economic occupational level was 
direct comparison with societal change possible. The United States Census 
was the best available source employment statistics for women since 
there are reliable annual data. The heroines were divided into those (1) 
gainfully and (2) not gainfully occupied, like the Census classification. 

The use Census material involves certain methodological difficulties. 
The data are not strictly comparable from decade decade because 
changes methods collecting and classifying them. example, 
Joseph Hill states, decrease the percentage women reported 
the Census gainfull employed—from 25.5 24.0 
not accepted indicating actual decline the tendency women 
engage gainful occupations. accounted for part the change 
the date the Census and the instructions enumerators regard 
returning women farm laborers and part decrease the pro- 
portion young women the total adult female careful 


McCourtie, and How Sell Manuscripts,” The Writers’ Digest Direc- 


tory for Writers), 27, 1931. 
Main Currents American Thought, vol. 327, New York, 1930. 
Hill, Women Gainful Occupations, 1920, Census Monograph IX, 27, Wash- 


ington, 1929. 
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statistical analysis, however, Hurlin and Givens have attempted iron out 
the above and their “presumptive trends” are preferable 
the raw Census data. 

Since the employed heroines were all over sixteen years age and almost 
entirely native white Americans, further correction the Census data was 
necessary order eliminate extraneous trends the foreign born and 
Negro female population. method shown Table below. based 
the assumption that there consistent proportional relationship exist- 
ing between the native white and the gainfully occupied women sixteen 
years age and over and those ten years age and over, that (a) the 
percentage white females ten years age and over gainfully oc- 
cupied (b) the percentage a// females ten years age and over gain- 
fully occupied (x) the percentage native white females sixteen years 
age and over gainfully occupied (d) the percentage females six- 
teen years age and over gainfully occupied (a:b::x:d). 


TABLE DERIVATION THE PERCENTAGE NaTIVE WHITE FEMALES YEARS 
AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY 


(a) Percentage native white females years age 
and over gainfully occupied 
(b) Percentage all females years age and over 
gainfully occupied? 
(x) Percentage native white females years 
age and over gainfully occupied 
(d) Percentage all females years age and over 
gainfully 19.0 20.6 24.3 24.0 


1From Twelfth Census the Occupations, \xxxiii, table entitled 
which the number persons engaged gainful occupations forms the total number 
years age and over each element the population, for both sexes and each sex sepa- 
rately,” Washington, 1904. 

Fifteenth Census the vol. 74, Table Washington, 1933. Since 
the 1910 and 1920 figures include Mexicans, they were also added the 1930 figures, in- 
crease amounting only two-tenths one percent. would have been desirable have used 
Hurlin-Givens’ figures throughout the derivation, but they were not available for this classi- 
fication group. However, the nature their corrections are not especially applicable the 
native white female group, and not believed that this materially affects the final figures. 


The heroine and the Census groups having been equated for age, nation- 
ality, and race, comparison the employment trends both shown 
Table below. The fact that the total heroine population has been artifi- 
cially limited twelve each year whereas the actual population has increased 
during the past thirty-five years has been controlled the use percent- 
ages rather than actual figures. 


Hurlin and Givens, Recent Social Trends the United States, chap. 
271, footnote New York, 1933. 
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TABLE PERCENTAGE HEROINES AND Native FEMALES 
YEARS AGE AND OVER GAINFULLY 


Females! Heroines 


Dates 


1890 14.5 


1900 16.8 

1920 22.0 

1930 23.8 


See Table 
The heroine figures represent cumulative totals over the ten-year periods, and therefore 


are not strictly comparable the Census figures. 
Part the higher percentage employed heroines than employed women may duc 


the greater proportion young women the heroine group. 


The above table shows notable relationship beteeen the changes the 
percentage fictional and actual working women. From there 
was rise 4.4 percent the percentage employed women, sudden 
increase comparison with the other decades. This was followed very 
slight increase 1920. the other hand, the percentage employed 
heroines increased from percent during the decade from 
34-2 percent during the period and then remained constant. 
both cases there marked rise followed plateau, but the fictional 
trend lags about decade behind the actual trend. this point, Saturday 
Evening Post stories “reflect” reality. 

course, the fact must not overlooked that data for the beginning 
the women’s movement lacking. the figures could extended back 
even 1850, they might show that the earliest and perhaps the 
largest increase employed heroines preceded the first great influx 
women into economic occupations. present, there way knowing, 
since The Saturday Evening Post was very different before 1897 and the ear- 
lier Censuses are toocrude beused without correction. Here study for 
historical sociologist who familiar with nineteenth century sources 
reliable female occupational statistics and fiction. yet, the evidence 
Table although clearly supports the reflection theory, incomplete. 

Furthermore, the reflection theory did not operate consistently through- 
out all the comparisons made the present study. For instance, according 
the Census reports, the average age the female population be- 
coming higher whereas the heroines are not only disproportionately young 
but were becoming more youthful. Nowhere the stories does the problem 
female child labor exist, although has been especially acute America 


during the past thirty-five years. 
The economic status the heroines was analyzed, and the basis 
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arbitrary standard economic well-being their condition relative that 
other characters the stories they divided into three categories, 
the the poor, and those unknown economic Obviously, 
this classification was designed fit the heroine group rather than the 
actual population. The large middle class conspicuous its absence, 
although part and most, but not all, the employed heroines are 
counted Membership this class does not necessarily mean dire 
need but rather indication the need spend carefully and live 
economically limited income. The the other hand, are 
subject such limitations. The wealthy class constitute percent, the 
poor, percent, and those unknown economic status, percent the 
total heroine population, evidently very unrealistic weighting view 
economic conditions society. The trend also showed little connection 
with actual conditions. Effects the War, the postwar expansion, nor 
the depression, were not reflected the economic status the heroines. 

The employed heroines were engaged wide variety occupations, 
including office and factory workers all kinds, nurses, teachers, waitresses, 
artists, models, newspaper reporters, two professional criminals and one 
spy. Almost half the heroines were engaged some form entertain- 
ment office work. The rest were scattered too widely permit any trend 
analysis comparison with Census data. significant that whereas the 
proportion heroines working offices was similar that reported the 
Census, the entertainers were disproportionately represented. More than 
one-fourth all employed heroines were entertainers. The explanation 
probably lies the fact that moving-picture actresses and radio per- 
formers receive disproportionate amount public attention. 

The above examples indicate that although the stories not consist- 
ently reflect actual conditions American life, they mirror certain 
typical American attitudes and ideals, such the tendency take pros- 
perity for granted, the lack class consciousness and belief the freedom 
opportunity for everyone, the glorification wealth and youth and 
those who entertain us. these respects, the American pattern values 
reflected more clearly than the actual facts American life. 

There indication that the social control theory was operating the 
present investigation. fictional changes were found which preceded 
actual changes. important remember, however, that although the 
stories are not true the historical logical sense, nearly all them are 
decidedly within the realm actual possible experience. The heroines 
are idealistic—as might expected from romantic stories. Their motives 
and manners are capable being emulated because they conform popular 
standards and ideals American life. The short stories probably tend 


Provision must made for because short story authors frequently leave 
much the readers’ imagination. For example, economic status irrelevant and hence not 
divulged many stories with hospital, high school, sport settings. 
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reenforce these standards because the hero and heroine are almost always 
rewarded for their virtue, and the happy ending very typical. this 
way, the stories undoubtedly encourage the preservation the status 
far moral and social attitudes are concerned. Only this restricted 
sense has the social control theory been substantiated the present study. 

the basis the above data, possible draw two rather different 
sets tentative conclusions. First, both the reflection and the social con- 
trol theories have been partially justified, and second, both theories have 
been discredited since neither operated consistently. The latter conclusion 
leads hypothesis the relationship between literature and society 
which similar that claimed Will Hays for the movies, namely, that 
their only purpose amuse. This would hold that since the sole function 
literature entertain its readers, neither are specific social trends re- 
flected detail with accuracy nor any direct control exerted the 
literature. However, order serve the purpose amusement, literature 
must remain the same universe discourse its public and thus reflect 
the prevailing customs and mores general way, and the successfully 
amusing story must control the reader least the extent commanding 
attention. The problems the kind and extent reflection and control 
which take place still remain. 

However, the present study recognized being more suggestive 
method than conclusive results, and the reader warned against drawing 
unwarranted conclusions about literature general. Saturday Evening Post 
romantic short stories are one kind popular and ephemeral literature. 
hoped that the method herein developed will applied other kinds 
fiction. Factual studies might reveal whether the reflection social control 
purpose measure the “goodness” good literature. Possibly the 
distinction between and other modern novels that the 
former reflect current society whereas the latter try change it. 

There reason believe that the authors The Post stories were 
consciously trying either reflect control the attitudes behavior 
their readers, but some authors have such ulterior motives. fascinat- 
ing study could made literature with definitely propagandistic aim. 
Chamberlain Farewell Reform cites The Upton Sinclair 
“one pamphlet the decade muck which led direct, tangible, im- 
mediate but, Chamberlain says, offered solution the 
stockyards situation; the technique was reflect actual conditions such 
way constitute call action remove those conditions. this 
typical the problem novel? What determines its success? How distorted 
the reflection? 

Another very different kind literature found Sunday 
School papers, and analysis Sunday School stories intended for high 
school students and young adults might prove very fruitful. How realistic 


Chamberlain, Farewell Reform, 185, New York, 1933. 
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are the characters and the situations? How subtle are the morals? How 
effective are they? Such study might well include attitudinal and be- 
havioral analysis selected group regular readers. 

Not only the effect literature upon its readers interest but also the 
limitations which specific reader-audience imposes upon authors. From 
this point view, course, the whole field fiction for children fertile 
area for investigation. The specialized magazines also offer possibilities for 
study. What proportion stories The Country Gentleman about city 
people? Are city people disparaged? Has the slicker” stereotype been 
perpetuated? Have stories about farm homes with electric lights and appli- 
ances preceded followed the electrification the rural areas? should 
interesting also determine there are any differences between the 
fiction general mass magazines read both men and women and those 
prepared especially for women, such Good Housekeeping and The Ladies 
Home Further comparisons might made with élite magazines 
like The Atlantic Monthly and Harpers intended for intellectuals and such 
sophisticated magazines The New Yorker. 

Regional fiction said “an undeniable asset for the sociological 
but, far know, there has been attempt determine 
the accuracy with which such authors have depicted the social conditions 
the culture areas which they have laid their scenes. 

The literature minority racial and national groups the United States 
could studied profitably determine the relationship the literature 
the group its adjustment this country. most Negro and Jewish 
fiction the reflection the social control type? Are stories the foreign 
language press concerned with conditions the old country America? 
Are the characters recent immigrants, naturalized citizens, people old 
native stock? the heroes and heroines cling the old 
assume the new culture traits? 

The method used studying The Saturday Evening Post heroines might 
called since concentrates upon one homogeneous type 
fiction single medium. analyzing larger number heroines from 
wide variety sources, method might developed. 
Such data would, one sense, more comparable Census statistics. 
The problem could attacked from the standpoint changes morality, 
increasing divorce, changes styles clothing and behavior such are 
involved the popularization the Gibson Girl and the rapid rise 
athleticism, well from economic, political, and ideological trends. 

any rate, here attempt make objective problem which has 
long been stated only speculative and impressionistic terms. 


Vincent, “Regionalism and Fiction,” Social Forces, March, 1936, 
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THE TRANSITION FROM INSTITUTIONAL 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


ANNE PROEHL 
State Hospital, Massachusetts 


sociologist fall into three main groups. The first includes those proc- 

esses which take place before the patient committed; the second, 
those which take place the hospital; the third, those which function 
release the patient from the hospital and rehabilitate him his family and 
community. The mental hospital designed temporary place treat- 
ment and cure. Convalescents are released the community where they 
must assume responsibilities, where good readjustment demands assuming 
good many responsibilities, and considerable initiative. 

This paper will deal with the transition from adjustment the mental 
hospital readjustment the family and community. will point out 
some the factors which may facilitate hinder the transition. 

The hospital and community environments differ their demands upon 
the individual; adjustment the hospital does not assure adjustment 
the community. common experience psychiatric practice that 
patient may get along very well the hospital but when released, his 
previous symptoms may reappear. Such patient long 
lives the simple and protected environment the hospital, but not 
yet sufficiently well cope with the complex outside environment. Com- 
munity readjustment demands more than mere hospital adjustment. 

Hospital language substantiates the difference between adjustment 
the hospital and readjustment outside. addition “complete recovery,” 
one uses the term recovery,” which refers patients who can get 
along very well the family and community and longer need the pro- 
tective care the mental hospital. That is, they are recoveries” 
even though they did not achieve restitutio integrum. Psychotic 
symptoms such hallucinations and delusions may still present, but 
the patient able hide and certain degree control them that other 
people are not unduly aware these symptoms. Another term, “institu- 
tional recovery,” refers patients who can get along well the “social 
recoveries,” but only hospital environment. mental hospital practice, 
the difficulty transition from institutional social adjustment well 
recognized. The hospital uses parole and facilitate the transition. 

Parole characterized some freedom and concurrent responsibility. 
does not differ greatly from the parole systems reformatories and penal 
institutions, which also have recognized the difference between adjust- 
ments. patient parole has access the hospital grounds and facilities 


PROBLEMS the mental hospital which are interest for the 
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without the guardianship attendant nurse. has gained freedom 
and has the responsibilities obligations conducting himself semi- 
normal fashion, staying within the hospital grounds, and returning 
his ward the proper time. Parole may extended downtown privi- 
leges. patient with pass downtown may spend his time 
wishes, but under obligation return the prescribed time. This 
parole system involves readjustment the community; trial the 
patient natural community and social relationships; his chance 
reaccustom himself gradually community life, but the hospital town. 

There another system aid gradual readjustment family and 
community life. The patient may allowed home for This 
interesting hospital term. Since the patient still committed and the 
hospital still responsible for him, returns his own community 
“visitor.” The trip usually made the patient’s own home that 
very near relative. Successive visits become longer and are made more 
frequently. Parole usually readjustment new community; visit 
more often the beginning readjustment the previous environment. 

For persons who cannot easily make the transition from hospital 
social adjustment, there available system which allows for gradual 
readjustment family and home life. family used for 
delinquent and feeble minded children. This system avoids return the 
previous environment and also removes the insidious features hospital 
life. can used with parole transition from hospital social adjust- 
ment but usually permanent arrangement. 

These facilities the hospital encourage rehabilitation are limited, 
however. The number patients who can have the advantage foster 
family care, for instance, limited the time and attention the staff has 
attend the selection the patient and his foster family, and also, 
present, the number suitable foster family homes that are available. 
Further, hospital facilities extend only partially into the community and 
are limited the commitment the patient. patient released, 
the community must offer facilities encourage readjustment which will 
continue the care the mental convalescent when hospital jurisdiction 
ended. Usually the patient’s family furnishes the necessary aid. However, 
many patients not have family willing and able care for them. This 
makes necessary for them self-sufficient and self-supporting before 
they can released; therefore, many them are forced remain the 
hospital even after they are well enough returned the community. 
Such patients are called cases, they remain the hospital 
because forces outside themselves; because they not 
need there for treatment but must remain due inadequate convales- 
cent facilities the community. They are “left-over” the treated and 
improved patients. These patients are differentiated from 
cures”; the latter prolong their stay their own contrivances. The 
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accumulative, because the longer patient stays the hospi- 
tal, the older and less employable becomes, the less likely have 
living relatives economically able care for him, and the more 
tionalized” becomes. 

The main factors which determine the degree adjustment given 
case may conveniently classified endogenous and exogenous. Endoge- 
nous factors are the prepsychotic personality the patient and the nature 
his psychosis. the patient was previously well adjusted and well 
integrated, may readjust. Even does this lower level, his 
readjustment may sufficient carry life the outside environ- 
ment. If, the other hand, was poorly adjusted previously, has 
nothing which may return. such cases, besides the usual therapy, 
considerable degree re-education needed. The significance the pre- 
psychotic personality for the prognosis expressed the phraseology used 
the admission diagnostic hospitals. Here, there are group cases 
referred admitted because “emotional strain, tension, turmoil.” 
This disturbance usually clears quickly. The implication that well 
integrated person may become mentally upset but can easily rehabilitate. 

The nature the psychosis also very important factor the progno- 
sis. Not only some forms psychosis are the abnormal symptoms more 
persistent than others, and not only are certain forms, even temporarily 
cured, very likely recur, but also some persisting symptoms are more 
compatible with adjustment than others. well known that people may 
have paranoid symptoms well under cover (so-called paranoia”) 
and still appear satisfactorily adjusted. 

The first exogenous factor considered the effect prolonged 
hospitalization. This factor often detrimental the patient’s adjustment. 
Its effect best observed among the cases. present any 
case which has been hospitalized for long period time. The continued 
hospital life enforced dependency has insidious effect the patient. 
Although the recoveries” may fill responsible positions within 
the hospital, hospital personnel extremely tolerant their mistakes and 
laziness. The jobs these patients perform are only when 
compared the usual occupational therapy activities; they not ap- 
proach the responsibilities industrial occupation. Years minutely 
supervised occupational therapy duties will not help any patient assume 
reassume the responsibilities and initiative the impersonal industrial 
job. This sort insidious process referred 
Strong statements regarding this effect hospitalization can found 
the pleas for foster family care. 

second exogenous factor prime importance for readjustment the 
family, which may either positive negative. Families may may not 
have resources help the patient, possess lack insight into his condition, 
helpful harmful. many cases, they react negatively. They may 
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refuse furnish clothing and refuse have the patient home for visits. 
Also, they may far accomplish the “institutional the 
patient the simple expedient denying his existence, moving 
away from the range the hospital. many cases, there are living 
family members, they live another country. other cases, the family 
may remain intensely interested the patient and earnestly try help 
him, but lacking any understanding his real problem, they may seriously 
interfere with successful readjustment. 

third exogenous factor the community, which exerts powerful 
social pressure that directly affects readjustment. Perhaps the greatest 
factor which stands the way readjustment and cannot escaped even 
those sent the hospital only for observation, those diagnosed 
“without psychosis,” the stigma having been considered crazy. 
Therapy can give the mental patient insight into his psychosis under- 
stands that has had break,” just other people have lung 
stomach trouble. can believe that mental diseases are curable. His 
family can likewise share this insight. However, this distinction between 
the asylum and crazy madmen previous days and the mental hospital 
and mental illnesses today, may too subtle for the community group. 
tends regard commitment mental hospital being least 
much stigma having been jail. The stigma damning and 
irrevocable. Once describe person crazy, all the understanding the 
world social forces, social disintegration, economic poverty, and disin- 
tegrated families does not revoke the label nor remove the stigma. Casually, 
people still expect almost anything from the ex-mental patient; they still 
expect, speak, the wild look his eye. 

The following case report shows the difficulties the transition from 
institutional social adjustment. The transition this case finally has 
been accomplished satisfactorily. 

was intelligent, educated, well liked young Irishman. admission 
was deluded, hallucinated, and extremely assaultive. had become 
impossible keep him home but his family maintained interest his 
welfare and cooperated with the hospital. 

After intensive treatment, began improve with “insight” into his 
psychosis. knew that his actions and experiences during his illness were 
abnormal, that had been when had attempted suicide 
and attacked attendants. learned and understood much about his own 
treatment. attributed his high living and hard 
drinking. began plan for the future and talked marrying and 
settling down. was granted parole, downtown and visit privileges. 

His education and background were superior. preferred conversing 
with the doctors and nurses talking with the patients. was able 
indulge this preference because the staff was interested his special treat- 
ment. was “‘big the hospital. When went home for visits, 
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preferred going his brother’s house rather than his own home where 
everyone the small community knew him. 

When went downtown, wanted take with him female hospital 
employee whom had disliked crowds and wanted some- 
one with him who knew had been mentally ill. further selected and 
favored someone who understood his case and was identified with the 
hospital that explaining was necessary. worried about what tell 
people regard his illness. wanted take the “crush” with him 
whenever left the hospital grounds. even wanted marry her, 
although marriage was contrary the advice his psychiatrist. The girl 
was prop for him rely outside the hospital, bridge between the 
hospital and community. She was his means taking the protection the 
hospital with him into the community, into situations which the hospital 
was trying lessen some its guardianship. 

left the hospital for day laboring job, recommended his psy- 
chiatrist. This was setback from his former position which had carried 
more social prestige. returned from time time because was worried, 
upset, and wanted some more treatment. While back the hospital, 
would seek out the girl. had behaved while still the 
hospital but could not easily readjust outside. 

When this patient had change from being “big the hospital 
being mere day laborer the community, had difficulty readjust- 
ing, despite his insight into his psychosis. clung the hospital and 
showed signs having become over-dependent upon it. For while, 
seemed that his was only recovery” and that could not 
manage without the protection the hospital, although, until this time, 
apparently had been merely tolerant the hospital place treatment 
and cure. The only previous indication dependency had been his attach- 
ment the female employee. Eventually, however, readjusted satis- 
factorily the community and completely weaned himself from the hospital. 

Details B’s case history throw some light the subtleties good 
readjustment. used hospital employee help him make the transition 
from hospital family and community adjustment. finally completed 
this transition although for time seemed over-dependent upon the 
protection the hospital. increasingly avoided his own small home 
town, and now works out town foreman charge day laborers. 
has bettered his job that his present occupation more nearly approxi- 
mates the prestige his former position. 

the next case, the difficulties transition from hospital social 
adjustment have been severe that the problem has not been solved. 
patient who enjoys the privileges that can aids readjustment but 
far has not passed beyond the stage adjustment the hospital. 
likable person who entered the hospital his early twenties. recovered 
from his catatonic episode and was told that might home, whereupon 
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immediately went into another catatonic phase. Gradually improved 
again. This time, was told very cautiously that might home. 
relapse recurred. There seems some connection between his psychotic 
episodes and his being recommended for visit. 

the hospital, office filing clerk. handles information about 
patients, behaves normally, carries out socially accepted patterns success- 
fully. has parole and reads good books and periodicals. 

states that came the hospital and remained for treatment 
age when should have been making his start life; now cannot make 
the lost time; his contemporaries are ahead him. has become 
dependent upon the protection and shelter the hospital which has re- 
placed his family and community life. uses his psychotic behavior 
keep himself the hospital; this recovery.” 

Occasionally, one may observe among the cases history like 
that The case demonstrates that sometimes possible for 
due” patient readjust the community given opportunity. 

was committed the mental hospital the age forty-five. Gradu- 
ally, the which heard became less nersistent; became able 
“pay attention” them and his rosary sent them away. Finally, there 
were more voices. Originally, supposedly knew the whereabouts 
his family but they never wrote him, would not write them,— 
“Pride, Within year commitment, was moved open 
ward, enjoyed parole and downtown privileges. considered himself not 
patient but employee the hospital. Both and the hospital staff 
felt that was too old when committed ever become reemployed. After 
thirty four years the mental hospital, agency the church gave him 
caretaker’s job and was released. Within few months left there, 
because had found himself job tailor. getting along well, 
the age seventy-nine, supporting himself for the first time thirty-four 
years. When opportunity was given was able attain some 
degree adjustment, despite long hospitalization. 

have discussed some the differences adjustment which patient 
may attain after recovery from mental disorder. After patient has 
adjusted the hospital environment, still faces the problem making 
additional adjustment the community outside. The hospital 
simplified environment. offers protection the patient. Adjustment 
under these conditions requires little initiative and only moderate degree 
responsibility. The different degrees difficulty the transition from 
hospital social adjustment have been illustrated case histories. has 
been pointed out that the adjustment patient may make depends 
certain endogenous factors, such the prepsychotic personality and the 
nature the disorder. also depends certain exogenous factors, such 
the effects hospitalization, the family’s cooperation and understand- 
ing, and the community attitude toward the ex-mental patient. 
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Good readjustment seems the result optimum functioning 
these factors. The next step should the attempt understand some 
the subtleties good readjustment. Such knowledge would enable 
clinically differentiate more clearly and prognosticate more accurately 
the probable individual adjustments, and perhaps enable the hospital 
aid readjustment more efficiently. 

The hospital itself not position find out much about the mecha- 
nisms successful readjustment, because such patients leave the hospital 
jurisdiction and may never return mental institution. Moreover, the 
clinician the large urban hospital today not position estimate 
very accurately the family and community factors readjustment, al- 
though may clearly understand the patient and his psychosis. The social 
service worker the institution has devote great deal effort 
obtaining data purely medical interest and has relatively little time 
deeper into exploration the family and community background the 
patient. student social processes, however, could observe the endoge- 
nous and exogenous factors work; could observe the discrepancies be- 
tween the hospital and community facilities for patients; could unearth 
valuable information both for the clinician and social worker; and could 
interpret the community and the hospital each other. 
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and mores which govern, among other things, reciprocal behavior 

between the members the group. The existence patterned ways 
behaving makes possible define individual member society 
formal terms his patterned relationships the rest the group, i.e., 
his status the society. The status person primarily composed 
series rights and duties. When the individual occupying the status puts 
these rights and duties into effect said performing his role. Role 
and status therefore serve relate individual behavior the traditional 
heritage, forming link between actual events and formal patterns.! 

Folkways and mores controlling reciprocal behavior are necessary for the 
functioning society. Men must taught how live society, and 
primarily through adjustment their roles that individuals are able get 
along with each other group life. Indeed, the more perfectly members 
any society are adjusted their parts, the more smoothly the society func- 
tions. therefore advantageous society for its members well 
trained the statuses they occupy. Perhaps for this reason most the 
roles individual must play are ascribed birth and inculcated from 
earliest childhood. least few roles any society, however, are not thus 
assigned, but may achieved through the efforts the individual himself. 
stable society well adjusted its environment characterized high 
proportion ascribed roles and but few which may achieved. society 
living under new and changing conditions, the contrary, usually 
characterized large number achievable roles, although the ordinary 
daily life still governed patterns predictable birth. 

comparison Fijian society with our own corroborates this theoretical 
position. The wealth achievable positions open members our society 
stands definite contrast the preponderance ascribed statuses that 
characterize Fijian society. The Fijian oriented from birth within well 
defined social system and great extent born into his role. This 
especially true with respect the roles chief and subject which are 
clearly defined the abstract. become chief, Fijian must born 
the legitimate line succession; commoner can nothing achieve 
such status. The person the chief sacred and commands respect. 
subject may pass anything over his head, much less touch this part his 
body, nor may stand upright his presence. subject not permitted 
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The point view summarized this paragraph that Ralph Linton, The Study 
Man, chaps. and New York, 1936. 
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walk behind the chief, but, crouching and excusing himself, must make 
detour front him. special salutation accorded chief and anyone 
approaching him his house must call out prescribed manner. 
opening conversation with chief, subject first must seat himself cross- 
legged, clap his hands, and follow prescribed introductory forms address. 
Before transacting any sort business, must give the chief gift, for- 
merly whale’s tooth, although kava root usually takes its place now. 
The chief the leader his people. organizes the activities his 
district, directing work the gardens, house building, and fishing. 
receives return the best produce the land. The labor the men the 
district his command, though tradition the chief liberal, and most 
the supplies which exacts return ultimately the subjects whose 
labor they were produced. decision the district may 
reached without his approval. Funeral services, for example, may not begin 
until has given the word. Visitors must present themselves the chief 
before they undertake carry out the purpose their visit. any cere- 
monial function the chief receives the first bowl kava and determines the 
order which others are served. The chief also the arbiter disputes 
within the district. When any trouble arises, the persons involved must 
brought before him. expected fair, judging carefully according 
the dictates custom. holds the power life and death over his 
subjects. Offenses against the chief are not tolerated; here that stresses 
and strains the status relationship are most clearly apparent. Treason 
severely punished. the old days, for person step out his role 
subject and attempt assume the status chief was tantamount 
committing suicide. The penalty for plotting against chief was inevitably 
death.? The examples given the literature reveal that the subject doomed 
execution made little effort avoid his punishment. When dis- 
cussing this point with member the community was told: 
the chief says shall carried out. knows what best for us. Who would 
want destroy the the leader our community and one 
could take his place. were not here, would lost.” This power, 
now prohibited the British, the traditional heritage Fijian chief. 
Except for the examples referred to, the picture thus far presented has 
been abstracted from behavior; have not seen chiefs and their subjects 
actually living their roles. The formal description role necessarily 
involves selection certain aspects the total behavior and not al- 
ways done with eyes open the exact meaning the descriptive terms 
employed, with the result that the depth and content the relationship 
often disappear. The above statement the relationship between chief and 
subject leaves the impression that behavior accords rigidly with the descrip- 
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tion. The individuals occupying the statuses and roles seem little more than 
puppets. The personality the individual completely lacking. 

The actual role real person gives very different picture. When 
wife and arrived Naviti, was accepted American chief sanc- 
tioned the British Our relationship the chief was for- 
mally and rigidly defined. treated with respect coupled with 
aloofness which was first disturbing. Since would responsible for 
our treatment, did our best break down this barrier formality and 
reserve. Although the language handicap, which only gradually was over- 
come, retarded our efforts, constant association and interest the things 
enjoyed soon led the chief accept something more than mere 
representatives from another country. After seven months closest 
association, spending most our waking hours his company, eating with 
him, and participating his activities, became firm friends. The affec- 
tion which developed between makes difficult not color accounts 
his behavior, but have attempted give objective description. 

Ratu Kama typical Fijian chief appearance and carries himself 
with dignity. large, powerful man with broad shoulders, narrow hips, 
and rather small feet and hands. His piercing eyes, strong chin, and intelli- 
gent forehead distinguish handsome face which, though genial, can 
very stern. Despite his fifty odd years, good physical condition and 
can walk fifteen twenty miles day over rugged hills without apparent 
discomfort. Customarily retiring midnight, work the gardens 
every morning before five. His crowning glory mass bushy black hair 
about six inches long encircling his head. This keeps scrupulously clean 
and well groomed, washing daily, anointing with coconut oil, and 
combing perfection. Once month dyed prevent the appearance 
single white hair. bathes least once day, carefully manicures 
his finger and toe nails, and keeps his skin condition through frequent 
oil massages. His reasons for this extreme cleanliness and care are twofold. 
First, attributes the tropical ulcers and boils prevalent among Fijians 
lack cleanly habits. Second, relates the prevalence colds and 
pneumonia among the natives their negligence the use oil. the 
old days, says, the natives used remove their bark-cloth when had 
become wet. Oil served instead clothing wet and rainy days. Now 
that clothing has supplanted bark-cloth, the Fijian longer uses coconut 
oil keep him warm and dry, and, moreover, seldom changes his cloth 
sulu when becomes damp. Many now become sick, the chief maintains, 
because the Fijian physique not accustomed this treatment. 

Chief Kama enjoys his food immensely, especially when highly 
spiced with chili peppers, and extremely proud the amount can 
consume one meal, regarding the ability eat great quantities yam, 

Bernice Bishop Museum (Honolulu) fellowship for Fijian fieldwork, 1935. 
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pork, and fish, estimable accomplishment. drinks kava excess 
and chews smokes tobacco constantly. extremely voluble and 
seems enjoy shouting his orders and bellowing his jokes. His best loved 
pastime sit meeting house drinking kava, smoking banana leaf 
cigar, joking and laughing heartily with the men who gather around him. 
Whenever has finished overseeing work the gardens the building 
house, for example, takes time off meet the men informally. 

certain occasions manifests striking manner his zest for pleasure 
and social enjoyment. his fifty-first birthday seemed afraid lest 
lose precious minute two the festive occasion. Before midnight 
was supervising preparations for his birthday feast. superintended the 
building huge earth oven, the heating the stones, the slaughtering 
the pigs, the special wrapping hundred more yams and other 
vegetables and fish, and the all important preparation fancy arrowroot 
and coconut puddings. When these were cooked, about six o’clock the 
morning, directed the men make bundle all this food, that 
could suspended from two poles and carried the village youths. 
Throughout the preparations, his attitude seemed one suppressed excite- 
ment and anticipation, somewhat like that prevailing among ourselves 
Christmas Eve. the same time was insistent that everything done 
the traditional manner. The emphasis custom was reflected the 
elaborate adornment the villagers, who bedecked themselves brightly 
colored strips pandanus leaf, powdered their hair with sandalwood, and 
painted their faces though for victory feast. 

formed procession, with the food and its bearers following behind, 
march several miles neighboring town. The shell trumpets our 
party announced our approach, and were met the outskirts the 
village escort two men, one brandishing spear and the other 
carrying club. With due form, entered the meeting house attend 
the kava ceremony. The chief, fully attired tapa, his face painted, and 
his body glistening with coconut oil, seated himself the far end the 
meeting house and once became grave. Quietly stated that the cere- 
mony was carried out all details the kava rites had been con- 
ducted the past. Nothing must disturb the majesty the ceremony. 
After the mixing the kava had begun, not sound was heard the meet- 
ing house except the swish and drip the strainer the bowl. intervals 
old men seated behind the bowl accompanied the movements the mixer 
with weird, high-pitched chorus. The chief looked with immobile 
face, while everyone else scarcely dared move. After some twenty 
minutes the mixing was complete, and cupbearer danced down with 
bowl kava for the chief. When all had been served and the ceremony 
was over, Ratu Kama quickly relaxed and became almost maniacal with 
joy. supervised the feast and spread special mats for each person sit 
on. These mats were his presents the people. laughed and joked with 
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the men who ate with and insisted that everyone eat much possible. 
After more than two hours feasting, watched formal dances the 
women the village, cheering them on; danced with the girls, sang, 
slapped the men their backs, and did his best make this joyous 
occasion for everyone. During the entire afternoon acted like child 
whose birthday party seems the most important thing the world. After 
dark walked back our village, went his house, and drank kava 
until late evening. was still his happy, jolly birthday self. Suddenly 
drumbeats sounded, signifying that envoys from island nearby had 
arrived. once became the cold, stern man who had officiated the 
kava ceremony the morning, and for several hours carried digni- 
fied conference with the messengers. seemed impossible that the next 
morning could anything but sleep, yet was five superin- 
tend the gardening. seemed compensating for his good time the 
day before, driven conscience perform his customary duties. 

One the most significant roles Fijian chief direct the food 
gathering activities his village. One night Chief Kama called the men 
together and announced that next day were fishing. This called for 
extensive preparations. Early the morning the men began make the 
rau, fish barrier, and prepare their spears, while the women mended 
their nets. When the tide had turned, went place the reefs 
selected the chief. One man took end the rau and waded out into 
the water. Another, picking the vine about ten feet away from the first, 
followed him out, and until, with forty fifty men carrying the vine 
barrier, was transported out the reef and arranged huge circle. The 
chief stood the shore shouting directions. The men had precisely 
where indicated. Once when carrier stumbled with the vine the chief re- 
proved him, saying: up, you crazy fellow; are you old, old woman 
who can’t When the circle was finally completed, the chief waded 
out that could better give his orders. made the men stand motion- 
less until thought the tide suitable and then ordered them close 
the fish. The men one end carried the vine clockwise and those the 
other counterclockwise, thus making the circle smaller and the same time 
doubling the vine and increasing the effectiveness the barrier. They 
closed slowly and more slowly until the circle was about twenty feet 
diameter. The chief then ordered the women crowd around the edge 
the vine with their nets and told the men prepare their spears. Appar- 
ently the hard work was over; now was going good sport. Hitherto 
the chief had been very matter fact, spending much time judging the 
wind and tide and studying the contours the reef. His was the responsi- 
bility for good catch and took seriously. one questioned his 
decisions nor did seek advice. Now his attitude changed. began 
spend most his time joking with the men and teasing the women. 
would poke woman the seat and laugh heartily, saw big fish 
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leap out the water, saying: “That the fish going spear. Shall 
give you?” the chief’s privilege spear the first fish, and 
matter pride with him score hit the first throw and also spear the 
largest fish the pool. Chief Kama did not seem much concerned. After 
briefly scanning the water, poised his spear and flung almost half way 
across the enclosure, transfixing huge forty-pound fish. Recovering his 
spear and raising his catch aloft, gave shout and cried: the 
way thus giving the signal for the men spear the fish and the 
women catch them their nets. then turned and became very 
solicitous. showed how poise spear, throw it, and judge where 
the fish would the time the spear hit the water. pointed out the 
various species, telling which were poisonous, where the body the 
fish the poison was located, and how careful cleaning one could remove 
the harmful substance. Now and then broke off laugh and joke with 
the others, entering into the sport with infectious enthusiasm. 

The behavior Ratu Kama during this day fishing typifies the way 
leads his people food gathering and industrial activities. always 
couples extreme enthusiasm with insistence that everything done 
correctly. Part the time, reserved, commanding leader whose 
instructions are promptly and accurately carried out, but other times 
delights becoming one the group, acts though had responsibili- 
ties, and allows the men joke his expense though had authori- 
maintain. the day question, there were times when all appeared 
stand the same level; deference the chief was suspended that 
casual observer could not have distinguished him from his subjects. his 
enthusiastic participation, made the occasion lark for the men and 
women the village; day fishing with the chief regarded all the 
people one the best days their lives. His concern for was typical. 
Whenever were present, matter how busy excited was, found 
time explain things thought one else could so. 

Another incident will illustrate the way which Chief Kama plays the 
role judge and arbiter disputes. Early one morning was awakened 
loud shouts. The chief was outside house entreating come quickly 
and help him. One the women the village had been severely hurt. 
During the night the roof her house had leaked and the water had 
dripped through the mats which she used for bed, but her husband 
continued sleep soundly through the rain. Intensely annoyed, she seized 
large cane knife, the only iron instrument her disposal, rudely awakened 
her husband and threatened kill him. However, according her story, 
she carefully held the blade with the blunt edge toward him. Dazed from 
sleep, thought she was really planning make end him and fled 
for his life. She chased him around the room, shrieking and calling him 
names. Finally, she aimed blow his head, seized mat from the 
floor and held shield. striking the mat, the knife flew out 
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her hand and rebounded upon her head, cutting long gash. She immedi- 
ately set such shriek that the whole village congregated and the chief 
was called. After had been summoned and had bandaged the poor 
woman’s head, the chief called meeting which attempted get 
the bottom the trouble. The husband claimed that could get one 
help him repair the house and that was unable alone. also 
asserted that his wife spent all her time making mats, that she seldom 
cooked for him, and that she neglected the duties good housewife. The 
chief listened with great seriousness and seemed quite disturbed. His 
problem such situation clear the trouble and make peace 
within the village. This could have done very easily ordering the men 
the community either build new house patch the roof the 
old one and fining the man and his wife for causing much trouble. 
Kama, however, does not take things lightly. was determined get 
the root the matter and remove, possible, whatever causes for 
trouble might exist. Hence, showing regard for the pain which the 
woman was apparently suffering, summoned her the meeting. She 
insisted that her husband was lazy good-for-nothing, that spent all his 
time drinking kava and neglected his gardens, that had made attempt 
repair the house, and that did none the things which good hus- 
band should do. the meeting continued, with first the husband speaking 
and then the wife, the chief found that had reached impasse; each, 
seemed, had valid cause for complaint. then called upon the other 
members the village for their testimony. transpired that the woman 
thought herself bit too good for her husband and that resented this. 
With this information out the open, the chief induced the couple 
admit each other that this was one the main reasons for their quarrel- 
ling. ordered the woman thenceforth better housewife her 
spouse. The husband sent off the gardens work, warning him that 
should any future trouble arise between them through his fault, would 
exiled from the village. then took from his own house whale’s tooth 
and presented the men the village, asking them please repair the 
house completely, thus eliminating further complaint from that source. 
Justice having been dispensed, mighty weight seemed fall from the 
chief’s shoulders. ordered kava mixed, and the sun came 
sat and drank with the men, laughing and jesting about the night’s experi- 
ence. even ordered feast held that day. Everyone attended. 
The way played his part this incident exemplifies his behavior 
similar cases. always takes his position seriously and not satisfied until 
has been the kind, just father his people and has settled the dispute 
completely possible. Instead being vexed, tries impress his 
points kindly manner. The proclamation feast and his evident good 
humor were his ways obliterating the unhappy after effects such 
episode and indicating the offenders that the incident was closed. The 
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attitude Chief Kama cases this sort contrasts sharply with that 
another district chief with whom had brief acquaintance. Chief S—— 
plays the role judge quite different fashion, which only the most 
obvious points contrast can presented here. the first place, 
much smaller man physically than Chief Kama, fact which may have had 
something with his attitude. the occasion when were his 
village some trouble had arisen among his subjects. dealing with the of- 
fenders, was extremely angry and disagreeable. fined the man and 
wife who had been quarrelling and harangued them length. further 
punished them forbidding the woman take part the formal dance 
that afternoon and not permitting the man attend the kava ceremony. 
Even then did not allow the village forget the incident. His surly 
countenance was continual reminder his anger, and his acid remarks 
made the rest the day very unpleasant for his subjects. 

Fijian chief expected display extreme tact. This does not apply, 
however, those instances when justified being angry. Most Fijian 
chiefs, therefore, exhibit their tact principally dealing with other chiefs. 
their dealings with common people, where the relationship formally 
one command and obedience, adroitness not customary. this re- 
spect, Chief Kama varied from the norm. Very seldom did neglect use 
tact when handling either men women. the situation could not 
handled any other way, made joke and made his point indi- 
rectly. never used his position exhibit anger vexation did 
Chief S——. 

his relationship with us, his use tact was elaborated because were 
considered chiefs from another land. One example will suffice show how 
would reprimand us. During our first few months Naviti, knew 
little Fijian customs. therefore unwittingly did number things 
which violated native ideas propriety, but never would correct us. 
Many times asked, “‘Are doing the things expected but 
always made some joke other about chief from America not being able 
anything wrong, and let pass. One day, however, were talking 
about the white officials the British Government, with twinkle his 
eye proceeded tell various things certain officials had done 
violation Fijian custom. Everything mentioned either wife 
myself had done inadvertently our ignorance the native folkways. 
make certain was right surmise that was telling indirectly 
what should not do, said that had done number these very 
things and that one had said anything about them. Slapping 
the back, said that were newcomers Fiji and would require long 
time learn how act true Fijian fashion but that, since were 
interested the people’s habits, would soon learn. 

Another aspect Chief Kama’s personality which deserves further 
illustration his sense humor and his rather broad and tolerant attitude 
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toward life. One day, after inquiring about his religion, undertook 
answer some his questions the Christian faith. Finally, sum the 
conversation, made this comment: “After all, think these gods are 
much alike. Maybe some them are bigger and better chiefs than others. 
the old days, when one chief conquered another, the defeated chief 
would hide the bush were not killed. Personally, not think our 
god killed. think Jesus Christ chased our poor snake god out into the 
bush. Maybe sometime another god will come along and chase Jesus Christ 
out into the bush with our snake god.” 

Briefly reviewing these incidents, what can say about the way Chief 
Kama plays his social role? First all, apparent that real chief. 
maintains his position authority with little difficulty, feels secure 
his position, and has anxiety over the possibility losing his status. 
Not afraid liked his people individual, able descend 
their level occasion and have good time. When something occurs 
which makes necessary for him reassume his position authority, 
there comes instantaneous and automatic change his demeanor 
which his subjects immediately respond. gives the impression 
mature person who has worked out his adjustment life the point where 
able accomplish the things expected him with minimum 
anxiety and fear. effective his social role. each occasion when 
has fulfilled his duty, there apparently release energy which ex- 
pends ways enjoyable both him and the members his village. 
Furthermore, seldom takes advantage his position inflict pent 
aggression his subjects, and one his main techniques binding the 
people him his elaborated and extended use tactfulness. His authori- 
reality based much upon the good will his subjects upon the 
traditional heritage power which holds right birth. Within 
formal system status based upon fear, Chief Kama has developed 
status relationship founded primarily upon affection. This variation 
within the social patterning directly contrast the behavior Chief 
whose insecurity was evident. 

The existence these variations within the chief-subject relationship 
very important Fiji the present time. During era outside inter- 
ference, with his power weakened the British Government, the Fijian 
chief finds the intense fear which formerly aided maintaining his authori- 
somewhat diminished. result, those chiefs who rely solely upon 
aggressive measures maintain their authority find difficult keep 
peace within their districts. Those chiefs, the other hand, who bind their 
subjects them not need the sanction drastic measures retain 
their status. Were not for the existence chiefs whose personalities 
equip them handle their subjects without exercising force, the traditional 
chief-subject relationship Fiji would have break down. The British 
Government acts selective agent remove the most unsatisfactory 
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chiefs from their positions and the status relationship thus preserved. 
These conditions are recognized many the British officials, who state 
the principle: Where chief not liked his people, there have trouble 
the district and have find some way dealing with them other than 
through the chief; where the chief liked his people, have trouble 
with our policy letting the Fijians govern themselves. 

Other interesting points are suggested this review Chief Kama 
playing his role. The descriptions actual behavior destroy the illusion 
that individuals are narrowly restricted abstract formalizations 
their culture tend imply. The members Fijian society are human 
beings like ourselves with definite personalities which color their participa- 
tion social life. The formal patterns relationship are not accu- 
rately described narrow lines, but spaces between limits, within which 
variations behavior are possible without involving violation the 
pattern. Individuals entering into status relationship may play similar 
roles quite differently. Even the emotional underpinning responsible for 
the effectiveness the relationship can vary accordance with the 
persons playing the roles. This must taken into account any contrast 
between the status relationships different societies. may be, for 
example, that the variations permitted within assigned roles Fiji consti- 
tute adequate substitute for the liberty choosing and achieving 
status another society. Viewed from this point vantage, one sees the 


members society human beings whose impulses surge through the 
formal patterning the culture and give meaning the roles they play. 
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Social Science Research Council. William Ogburn, Chicago, 1938; Warren 
Thompson, Scripps Foundation, Miami U., 1939; Ernest Burgess, Chicago, 1940. 

American Council Learned Societies. Ross, Wisconsin, 1938; Bos- 
sard, Pennsylvania, 1940. 


American Association for the Advancement Science. Lundberg, Bennington Col- 
lege. 

American Library Association. Mapheus Smith, Kansas. 

International Federation Sociological Societies and Institutes. Eubank, 
Cincinnati. 

Research Planning Committee. Frank Hankins, Smith College, Chairman, officio; 
Harold Phelps, Pittsburgh, Secretary, officio; Ernest Burgess, Chi- 
cago, 1938; Stuart Rice, Central Statistical Board, Washington, C., 1940; Dorothy 
Thomas, Yale U., 1939. 

Representative the American Documentation Institute. Theodore Manny, 
Maryland, 1939. 
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Committee Honorary Members. Pitirim Sorokin, Harvard U., Chairman; Mac- 
Iver, Columbia U.; Robert Park, Chicago. 

Committee Resolutions—to appointed later. 

Committee Membership. Wilson Gee, Virginia, Chairman; Gettys, 
Texas; Gregory, Jr., Alabama; Lumley, Ohio State U.; McKenzie, 
Michigan; Manny, Maryland; Dwight Sanderson, Cornell U.; Jesse 
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Marsh, Wayne U.; Lent Upson, Wayne U.; Van Vechten, Wayne U.; Arthur 

Planning Committee for the Utilization the Services Professional Sociologists 
Public and Private Agencies. Howard Odum, North Carolina, Chairman; 
Gettys, Texas; Gillin, Wisconsin; Robert Lynd, Columbia U.; Stuart 
Queen, Washington U.; Reckless, Vanderbilt U., Secretary; Jesse Steiner, 

Committee Regional Sociological Societies. Krueger, Vanderbilt U., Chairman; 
Guy Brown, Oberlin College; Jerome Davis, New Haven, Connecticut; Wilson Gee, 
Forrest Violette, Washington; Reynolds, Stanford U.; Howard 
Woolston, Washington; Donald Young, Pennsylvania; Young, 
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Committee Presidents Regional Sociological Societies. Frank Hankins, Smith 
College, Chairman, officio; American Catholic Sociological Society, Ralph Gallagher, 
Loyola District Columbia Chapter, Manny, Maryland; Eastern Sociologi- 
cal Society, Folsom, Vassar College; Mid-West Sociological Society, Noel Gist, 
Missouri; Ohio Valley Sociological Society, Cutler, Western Reserve Pacific 
Sociological Society, Samuel Jameson, Oregon; Southern Sociological Society, 


Texas. 


Committee Secretaries Regional Sociological Societies. Harold Phelps, 
Chairman, officio; American Catholic Sociological Society, Mary Liguori, 
Mundelein College; District Columbia Chapter, Conrad Taeuber, Department Agri- 
culture; Eastern Sociological Society, Paul Cressey, Wheaton College; Mid-West Sociologi- 
cal Society, Lloyd Ballard, Beloit College; Ohio Valley Sociological Society, Guy Sarvis, 
Ohio Wesleyan Pacific Sociological Society, Paul Landis, State College Washing- 
ton; Sociology Club the Cincinnati, Arnett Benesh; Southern Sociological Society, 
Williams, Clemson College; Southwestern Sociological Society, Johnson, East 


Texas State Teachers College; Utah Sociological Society, Clinton Nielson, Utah. 
Division Social Theory. Louis Wirth, Chicago, Chairman. 
Division Social Psychology. Walter Reckless, Vanderbilt U., Chairman. 
Division Social Research. Calvin Schmid, Washington, Chairman. 
Division Human Ecology. Everett Hughes, McGill U., Chairman. 
Division Social Biology. Henry Fairchild, New York U., Chairman. 
Section the Family. Willard Waller, Columbia U., Chairman. 
Section Sociology and Social Work. Cutler, Western Reserve U., Chairman. 


Section Sociology and Psychiatry. Harriet Mowrer, Jewish Soc. Serv. Bur., Chicago, 


Chairman. 
Section Social Statistics. Clark Tibbits, Health Inventory, Detroit, Michigan, 


Section Educational Sociology. Todd, Northwestern U., Chairman. 
Section the Sociology Religion. Hornell Hart, Duke U., Chairman. 
Section Political Sociology. North, Ohio State U., Chairman. 
Section Criminology. Gillin, Wisconsin, Chairman. 

Section the Community. Elmer, Pittsburgh, Chairman. 


NEW MEMBERS AND FORMER MEMBERS REJOINING 


Robert Albright, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 

Ronald Almack, 2301 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Babb, Box 197, Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 
Mrs. Wilber Bailey, Michigan Ave., East Lansing, Mich. 

Blakeman, University Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hubert Bonner, 128 West Harding Ave., Ironwood, Mich. 

Rabbi Barnett Brickner, 8206 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. Frank Cavanaugh, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Charles Churchill, Clark Ave., Jersey City, 

Marshall Clinard, College Commerce, Univ. Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Joseph Cohen, Department Sociology, Univ. Wash., Seattle, Wash. 
William Galt, The Lifwynn Foundation, East 37th St., New York, 
Frank Goodwin, Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Blaine Gwin, 3806 Tea St., W., Washington, 

Leo Haak, 175 Dromore Crescent, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Rev. John Hugo, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Carl Joslyn, 102 Shepherd St., Hyattsville, Md. 

Raymond Kennedy, Graduate School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Kimball, O’Brien Ave., Machias, Me. 

Peter Lejins, Elizabetes iela 87, dz. Riga, Latvia, Europe. 

Maude Clay Little, Meredith College, Raleigh, 

John Lobb, Box 24, South Hadley, Mass. 

Thomas Long, Johnson Smith University, Charlotte, 

Boyd Macrory, Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky. 
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Carl Monsees, 3133 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 

Harry Moore, Department Sociology, Univ. Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Ivan McDougle, 1219 Roundhill Rd., Baltimore, Md. 

Edward Orr, Principia College, Elsah, 

Page, Oklahoma College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Newbell Puckett, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Harry Roberts, Virginia State College, Ettrick, Va. 

David Schneider, Pinewood Ave., Albany, 

Karl Schuessler, Illinois Diagnostic Depot, Woodruff Rd., Joliet, Ill. 
Sharpe, 1100-04 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mary Steel, Main St., Wilbraham, Mass. 

Richard Steinmetz, 400 Madison St., Chicago, 

Olive Stone, 901 West Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

Talbert, University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John Edward Taylor, 168 Prospect Brooklyn, 

David Yentis, 40-52 Gleane St., Elmhurst, 


REPORT RESEARCH CENSUS 1938 


The results the 1938 census social research conducted the American 
Sociological Society appear below. The categories employed classifying the proj- 
ects are the same those used the 1937 report. far possible the author’s 
own descriptions and classification his project are allowed determine its classi- 
fication this report. The items each section are arranged alphabetically 
name author. Cross-references the head the various sections refer the 
serial numbers individual projects. 


Calvin Schmid 
Chairman, Committee Social Research 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(See also 203, 240, 286) 


Basic Factors Social Control. Read Bain, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Attempt 
compare familiarity with proverbs and with modern folk-reference mechanical objects, 
the theory that verbal behavior related adjustment activities. Several thousand items 
from 200 students. 

Mental Mobility the Hellenic World. Howard Becker, University Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Empirical Study Legal Rules Evidence. Steuart Henderson Britt, George 
Washington University, Washington, wide sampling rules evidence which are 
followed the majority jurisdictions. 

Unsupervised Play and Psychopathic Personalities. Guy Brown, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

The Construction Sociometric Scale Measure Abstract Social Intelligence 
Verbal Response. Stuart Chapin, University Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Selective Factors Occupations. Carroll Clark, University Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, and Noel Gist, University Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. I.Q. data from 2,544 
former high school students obtained before entrance into occupations. 

Attitude Variations Among Different Groupings the Rural Population. Leonard 
Cottrell, Jr. and Lawrence Bee, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

The Correlation Deviate Voting with Certain Indices Social Pathology. Leonard 
Cottrell, Jr. and Milton Rossoff, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Voting data 
counties correlated with county rates homicide, suicide, crime, alcoholic deaths, insanity. 
and divorce New York State. 

The Prestige Factor Occupations. John Cuber and James Laing, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. Data are based upon questionnaire study university students. 

The American Caste System: Theory Lynching. Kingsley Davis, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. attempt explain the phenomenon lynch- 
ing terms the institutional structure American society. 
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11. Cases Extreme Social Isolation Child. 
12. Effects Consumers’ Credit upon the Family: Case Study. Earle Eubank, Univer. 
sity Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Based about cases families which have appealed 
for relief from credit pressures the Legal Aid Society, Credit Union, and various family-aid 
organizations. 

13. The Sociology Genius. Robert Faris, Brown University, Providence, 
long range study taking the causes genius, the relation the genius society, the role 
the genius social change, etc. 

14. The Classification Motives According their Social Sources. Jdem. Concerned with 
the motives which have been variously termed wishes, drives, interests, etc., and assumed 
come from physiological sources. 

15. American Labor and World Affairs. Miriam Farley, American Council, Institute 
Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. American interests 
various phases foreign relations, economic and political, and labor attitudes relation 
thereto, with emphasis the past decade. 

16. Social Logic. Frieda Fligelman, 2509 Parker Street, Berkeley, California. Expressions 
opinion current problems print lectures. 

17. Friendship Patterns Among School Children. Irene Givotovsky under the direction 
George Lundberg, Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. Interviews with pupils 
grades determine informal group cohesion and its basis family connections, socio- 
economic status, school achievement, physical appearance, age, sex, etc. 

18. Study White-Indian-Negro Communities the Southeast, with Special Reference 
Robeson County, North Carolina. Guy Johnson, University North Carolina, Chapel 


Hill, North Carolina. 
Organization the Mexican Colony South Chicago, Robert Jones, 5337 


Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
20. Sociological Analysis the Finnish-Dominated Consumers’ Cooperative Move- 
ments the North Central States. Leonard Kercher, Western State Teachers College, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
21. Social Analysis Men’s Clubs Settlement Houses. Andrew Kress, Georgetown 


University, Washington, 

22. War Propaganda from China and Japan. Bruno Lasker and Agnes Roman, American 
Council, Institute Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. 

23. Types Adjustment the American-Born Japanese. Forrest LaViolette, Univer- 
sity Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

24. Social Roles. Alfred McClung Lee, Institute Human Relations, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Review literature; study certain selected social roles. 

25. Cultural Study the Railroad Worker. David Rodnick, Sylvan Avenue, New 
Haven, Connecticut. The influences ethnic background and the overlapping subcultures 
railroad unionism and occupational categories upon the clerks, mechanics, trainmen, engine 
crews and signal-men the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 

26. Friendship Patterns Among School Children. Eugenie Rowe under the direction 
George Lundberg, Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. Interviews with pupils 
grades determine informal cohesion group and its basis family connections, 
socio-economic status, school achievement, physical appearance, age, sex, etc. 

27. Some Aspects Haitian Peasant Personality. George Simpson, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

28. Attitude Patterning and Length Group Membership. Mapheus Smith, University 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Studies six different attitudes fraternity and sorority 
members means Thurstone attitude scales. 

29. Time-Budgets Human Behavior. Pitirim Sorokin, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Its Activities, Motivations, Social Contacts, and Predictability. Sys- 
tematic and detailed recording behavior some persons during weeks. 

30. Friendship Patterns Rural Township. Mary Steele under the direction George 
Lundberg, Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. Canvass 250 rural families 
determine informal group alignments and their basis geographic, socio-economic, religious, 


and cultural factors. 
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31. Relation Social Psychology Juvenile Delinquency. Earl Sullenger, Municipal 
University Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

-32. Development English Social Psychology. Talbert, University Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

33. Cultural Change the Fiji Islands. Laura Thompson, Box 3261, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Modern life the Lau Islands Fiji, especially the processes conflict and adjust- 
ment between Western and Polynesian cultures. 

34. Social Isolation. Margaret Mary Wood, Limestone College, Gaffney, South Carolina. 

35. American Public Opinion Regarding Mormon Polygamy: 1850-1890. Kimball Young 
with the assistance Paul Tappan, University Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Analysis 
public reactions Mormon polygamy reflected the press and periodicals for the period 
noted. 

36. Experimental Studies Leadership. Leslie Day Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 

HISTORY AND THEORY 


(See also 75, 204) 


37. Emile Durkheim and His Sociology. Harry Alpert, 668 Riverside Drive, New York 
City. 
38. Contradiction and Crime Causation. Read Bain, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

39. Contemporary American Sociology. Bernard, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. The origins and progressive integration the sociological views and productions 
outstanding American sociologists. 

40. Studies the History Southern Sociology. 

41. The Field Political Sociology. 

42. The Social Science Movement the United States. Bernard and Jessie Bernard, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Reorganization Cultural Theory and Its Integration with Interaction Theory. 
Raymond Bowers, University Rochester, Rochester, New York. 

44. Toward Theory for Applied Sociology. Claude Bowman, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

45. Study Current Usages the Term Among American Sociologists. 
John Cuber and James Laing, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Based question- 
naire sent about 300 full-time teachers sociology representative American colleges and 
universities. 

46. Malinowski’s Theory the Family. Kingsley Davis, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

47. Summary the Dictatorships History, Hertzler, University Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. From 7th century present. Each historical dictatorship analyzed 
case. 

48. Non-Profit Corporations. Hiller, University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Sample 
30,000, from present. Data have been transcribed from the files the Secretary 
State. 

49. The Life and Social Theory Charles Horton Cooley. Edward Jandy, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. 

so. Theoretical Foundations Systematic Sociology. George Lundberg, Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vermont. The postulates contemporary science and their implications 
for the social sciences. Companion volume Dodd’s, Systematic Quantitative Sociology. 

Pragmatism and Idealism their Social Setting. Ernest Mannheim, University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

52. The Concept American Sociology. Charles Hunt Page, 242 West 
Street, New York, New York. 

53. Cultural Evolution. Maurice Parmelee, 1024 Transportation Building, Washington, 
attempt determine what have been the decisive steps the evolution culture. 

Social Dynamics. Pitirim Sorokin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

55. Collection Source Material Chinese Economic and Social History. Karl August 
Wittfogel, International Institute Social Research, 414 West 117 Street, New York City. 
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METHODS RESEARCH 
(See also 54, 111, 258) 


56. Validity and Operationalism; Problems Research Methodology. Raymond 
Bowers, University Rochester, Rochester, New York. Critical analysis recent thinking 
these two fields. 

57. Interstitial Areas Three New England States; Study Regional Development 
and Characteristics. Margaret Gerard, 158 Maple Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
tempts show the way which metropolitan areas have developed through social process 
similar that urban development. 

58. Study Survey Methods. Jean Lee under the supervision George Lundberg, 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. Examination leading surveys and interviews 
with principal surveyors attempt evaluate survey methods. 

59. Determinants and Indices Societary Attraction and Cohesion. George Lundberg, 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. Techniques measuring degrees cohesion and 
centripetal-centrifugal force social groups. Based analysis friendship patterns 


village. 
60. Delineation and Characterization Socio-Economic Region and Subregions. 


Mangus, 1737 Queens Lane, Arlington, Virginia. 

61. Investigation the Effect Statutes and Ordinances and their Administration. 
Underhill Moore, 127 Wall Street, New Haven, Connecticut. Data form length parking 
time automobiles. Several thousand cases studied. 

62. Annotated Bibliography Social Studies the Twin City Area: 1920 1938. Calvin 
Schmid, University Washington, Seattle, Washington; Raymond Sletto, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Stephen Stephan, Bureau Social Research, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
63. Haitian Peasant Community. George Simpson, Temple University, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 

64. Methods Study and Interpretation Spatial Social Gradients. Mapheus Smith, 
University Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. review the nature, methods study previously 
employed and capable being employed, and the different possible interpretations spatial 
social gradients. 

New Frames Reference for Research. Robin Williams, Taylor, 
and Olaf Wakefield, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

66. Social Index. Howard Woolston, University Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

67. Analysis the Magazine Reading Habits Cities. Rowena Wyant under the 
direction George Lundberg, Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. determination 
the common factors the appeal different magazines revealed factor analysis ac- 
cording Thurstone’s centroid method. 

68. Social and Economic Attitudes Vermont Village. Four hundred attitude 
tests various economic and social groups, e.g., Chamber Commerce, American Legion, 


labor unions, etc., with detailed statistical analysis. 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 
(See also 103, 104) 
69. Lawyers and the Promotion Justice. Esther Lucile Brown, Russell Sage Foundation, 

130 East 22nd St., New York City. 

70. Sacio-Economics North Dakota. Gillette, University North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. comprehensive socio-economic study North Dakota. 

71. Standard Living Studies. Charles Loomis, Bureau Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, Seven resettlement communities; two established rural communities; four 
Appalachian counties; South Dakota; Lake States cut-over area; six Virginia counties. 

72. Social Disorganization Chicago During the Depression. Ernest Mowrer, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. Correlation communities twelve series showing 
social disorganization for the period, 1929-35. Data from over quarter million public records. 

73. Employment and Earnings the State Washington. John Rademaker, 820 
North 13th Street, Tacoma, Washington. Current monthly tabulations statistics concern- 
ing employment and earnings the stage Washington. 
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SOCIAL BIOLOGY 
(See also 116, 129, 132, 142, 170, 236) 


74. Composition New York State Rural Families. Anderson, 512 Dryden Road, 
Ithaca, New York. Based 3000 farm families Genesee County, New York. 

75. Social History the German-Russians Colorado. Becker, Colorado State 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

76. The Trailer Movement Population Phenomenon. Donald Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield, Missouri. United States, 1930-1938. 1000 questionnaires plus approximately 
interviews. 

77. Study Virginia’s Rural Marginal Population. Allen Edwards and 
Garnett, Virginia Agriculural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Virginia. Data about 
15,000 individuals six family strains over period about 200 years. 

78. Changing Occupational Distribution the South with Special Attention the Rise 
Professional Services. Kenneth Evans, University North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 

79. Population Trends Mississippi. Paul Foreman, University Mississippi, Uni- 
versity Station, Mississippi. 

80. Qualitative Study Geographical Mobility. Geisert, University North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The Southeast, states, 1900-1936. Study based 
analysis Who for the period under investigation. 

81. Quantitative Analysis Population Movements the Southeast, 1870-1930. Idem. 

82. Did Rome Die Lead Poisoning? Colum Gilfillan, Purdue University, LaFayette, 
Indiana. Methods and extent lead poisoning the ancient Roman Empire, its incidence 
upon the different layers society, its effects upon differential birth and survival rate and 
upon the fate the Empire. 

83. Tenant Farm Mothers. Margaret Jarman Hagood, University North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

84. Rural Population Mobility North Dakota. Donald Hay, North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station, Fargo, North Dakota. 

85. The Nationalities Wisconsin. George Hill, University Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Based 470,000 schedules from the last population census taken Wisconsin 
1905. 
86. Differential Birth Rates Among Married Women Childbearing Age, According 
Nativity, Color, and Such Attributes Occupation the Head, Income the Family, 
and Education the Wife. Clyde Kiser, Milbank Memorial Fund, Wall Street, New 
York, New York. Approximately 400,000 urban wives childbearing age enumerated the 
National Health Survey 1935-1936 from presumably random areas cities states. 

87. Voluntary and Involuntary Aspects Childlessness. 

88. Immigrants Settlements Connecticut: Their Growth and Characteristics. Samuel 
Koenig, 236 Dwight Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 

89. Farm Population Mobility and Drought Montana. Carl Kraenzel, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Montana. 

The Drouth Migration the State Washington. Paul Landis, Washington State 
College, Pullman, Washington. 

Drought Migrants Washington State. Paul Landis, Carl Reuss, and Richard 
Wakefield, State College Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

Comparative Study the Achievement Test Scores and Grade Attainments 
Rural Relief and Non-Relief Children. Olaf Larson, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. All sixth, seventh and eighth grade children enrolled the fall 1937 one rural 
county have been given Stanford Achievement and Terman Group tests. 

Estimate the Farm Population and Farm Population Movements Colorado. 
lem. 

94. Population Trends and Adjustments Arkansas. William Metzler, University 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. Growth and decline population, business trends and agri- 
cultural production all rural communities the state. 

95. Changes During 1937 the Farm Population Minnesota. Lowry Nelson, Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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96. The Pioneers Lincoln County, Washington: Study Historical Migration. Carl 
Reuss, State College Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

97. Mobility Population Austin, Texas. Carl Rosenquist, University Texas, 


Austin, Texas. 
98. Mortality Trends the State Washington. Calvin Schmid, University Wash- 


ington, Seattle, Washington. 
99. Population Estimates. Conrad Taeuber, Bureau Agricultural Economics, Washing- 


ton, About 12,000 schedules sample United States, from States for 1937. 

100. Population Mobility. Conrad Taeuber, Bureau Agricultural Economics, Washing- 
ton, C., and Lively, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Based about 10,000 
schedules, handled through State Experiment Stations. 

101. Laborers Arizona Irrigated Areas. Tetreau, University Arizona, Tucson, 


Arizona. 
102. Estimate Present Population Detroit, Van Vechten, Wayne University, 


Detroit, Michigan. 

103. Age Distribution Gainfully Employed Men and Women. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
751 Williams Street, New London, Connecticut. 

104. Trends Occupations. United States, states, census areas, and six regions, 


1920, 1930 and scattered data for years subsequent 1930. 


SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 
(See also 10, 11) 
105. The Policeman the Beat. Read Bain, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. attempt 
define the social role the policeman the beat. 
106. Sociological Study Mental Disease. Morris Caldwell, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. Data approximately 800 cases mental disease hospitalized the 
United States Veterans Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky. The principal types psychoses are 


represented the study. 
107. Investigation Individual and Social Disorders Adaptation with Special Refer- 


ence the Conflict Physiological Reaction Patterns Which Underlies Them. Trigant 
Burrow and Hans Syz, the Lifwynn Foundation, East 37th Street, New York, New York. 
108. Incidence Mental Disease Milwaukee County, Marguerite Reuss, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
109. The Effects, any, Minority Racial Status upon the Personality Development 


Negro Youth. Lloyd Warner, University Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
110. Relationship between Facilities for Hospitalization and Rates Mental Disease. 


Ellen Winston, 1734 New York Avenue, Northwest, Washington, 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 
(See also 64, 72, 151, 171, 206, 270) 
111. The Sociological Tract Tool Social Research. Morris Caldwell, University 


Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
112. Coordination Functions the Automobile Industry and the Pattern Automo- 
bile Manufacturing Centers. Joseph Cohen, University Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
113. The Ecological Pattern Providence, Rhode Island. Robert Faris, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island. Data from state and national census, special surveys and 


studies various sorts. 
114. Brightmoor: Study Peripheral Metropolitan Development. George Frank, 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
115. Residential Succession. Gibbard, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 


gan. Original field data gathered Detroit and deals with the period 1920-1935. The data in- 
cludes statistics intra-city population movements and case studies residential successions. 
116. Selective Aspects Rural-urban Migration. Noel Gist and Pihlblad, Uni- 


versity Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
117. American Resort Areas. Norman Hayner, University Washington, Seattle, 


Washington. Variations type with accessibility the metropolis; weekly and seasonal 
fluctuations population; sectional differences; behavior problems. 
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118. Houseboat and Riverbank People. Hiller, University Illinois, Urbana, 
nois. Scheduled study 800 households, from six counties 

119. The Central Business District: Ecological Organization and Functional Succession 
the Center Metropolitan Community, with Special Reference Detroit, Michigan. 
Donald Marsh, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

120. The Sociology the Stock Exchange. Francis Merrill, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, New Hampshire. 

121. Study Jews the Economic Structure Detroit. Henry Meyer, University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

122. Economic Status Detroit’s Population Census Tracts. Rosina Mohaupt, De- 
troit Bureau Governmental Research, 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

123. Trend Building Detroit Census Tracts, 1926-36. Idem. 

124. The Ecology Delinquency. Ernest Mowrer, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. All cases the Juvenile Court Cook County for the period 1929-35 plus all 
cases the Chicago Boys’ Court for the same period. 

125. Land-Holding Japanese-Americans for Agricultural Purposes the State 
Washington. John Rademaker, 820 North 13th Street, Tacoma, Washington. 

126. Urban Land Values and Certain Social Correlates. Calvin Schmid, University 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

127. Urban Racial Ecology: Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1906-1936. Edgar Schuler, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

128. Studies Social Gradients. Mapheus Smith, University Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Data crminality and delinquency, percentage population relief, public 
library service, and similar facts for areas around number cities several states, for one 
more years between 1930 and 1935. 

129. The Population Changes Louisiana: Composition and Trends. Lynn Smith, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

130. Urban Social Configuration. Earl Sullenger, Municipal University Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

131. Social History and Planning. Carl Taylor, and Conrad Taeuber, Bureau Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington, C., Karl Shafer, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana and Allen Edwards, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blackburg, Virginia. 
Drought area, Haskell County, Kansas and Coffee County, Alabama. 

132. The Southern People: Study Regional Demography. Rupert Vance, Univer- 
sity North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The Southeast: Contemporary social, 
economic, statistical and demographic data. 

Problem Areas St. Louis. Irving Weissman, Social Planning Council St. Louis, 
613 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. Analysis social and health data statistical 
areas comprising the City St. Louis. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
(See also 43, 71, 95, 256) 


134. Membership farmers New York Organization. Anderson, 512 Dryden 
Road, Ithaca, New York. 

135. Characteristics Farm Families Relief North Carolina. Gordon Blackwell, 
Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina. 

136. Some Social and Economic Factors Related Land Class. Howard Bonser, Uni- 
versity Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

137. Economic and Social History the Pecan Creek Watershed, Muskogee County, 
Philips Boyer, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, Stillwater, Okla- 

oma. 

138. Standards Living the Pecan Creek Watershed, Muskogee County, Oklahoma. 
Idem. 

139. What Makes Village Town? Edmund deS. Brunner, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. Growth and the adaptation growth village-centered agricultural 
communities which the center has passed the 2500 population mark during the last years. 

140. Comparison the Socio-Economic Status Farm-reared Factory and Farm 
Women Mississippi. Dorothy Dickins, State College, Mississippi. 
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141. Effect Drought and Depression Upon Agricultural Community: Haskell County, 
Kansas. Allen Edwards, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
142. The Migration the Belleville (New York) Community since 1920. Amy Gessner, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
143. Farm Leasing Systems Texas. Horace Hamilton, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion, College Station, Texas. 

144. Activities and Interests Rural Youth, Years Age, Selected Areas 
North Dakota, January 1938. Donald Hay, North Dakota Experiment Station, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

145. Membership and Activities Social Organizations Selected Areas North Da- 
kota, 1936. Membership and activities churches, lodges, war veteran organizations, 
men’s commercial and service clubs, women’s clubs, youth organizations, and community 
clubs. 

146. Man-Land Adjustment: Study Family and Inter-Family Aspects Land Re- 
tirement the Central Wisconsin Land Purchase Area. George Hill, University Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

147. The Attitudes People Portrayed Weekly Newspapers. Hoffer, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

148. Changes Farming Methods Among Dutch Farmers Index Cultural Change. 
Hoffer and Gibbard, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

149. Family Selection. John Holt, College William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, and Marie Jasny, Bureau Agricultural Economics, Washington, United States 
experience, chiefly Reclamation Service and private railroad and lumber companies, from 
correspondence and secondary sources. 

150. The Analysis the Social Processes the Palestinian Agricultural 
Settlement Collective Basis. Infeld, West 68th Street, New York, New York. All 
data regarding consumption and production for about ninety such closely related settle- 


ments. 
151. Type-Study Selected Social Aspects Land Utilization. Olaf Larson, Colo- 


rado State College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

152. Farm Family Living the Northern Colorado Irrigated District. Olaf Larson, 
and Roberts, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

153. Farmers’ Attitudes Relation Success. William Metzler, University Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

154. Progress Arkansas Rehabilitation Clients, 1935-1938. Idem. 5,000 rehabilitation 
clients for the years Changes work, income, livestock, and farm equipment, and 
financial obligations from year year. 

155. Sociological Factors Affecting the Success Agricultural Extension Work. Eben 
Mumford and Harold Gibbard, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

156. Rural Youth Minnesota, 1933-1937. Lowry Nelson, Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, St. Paul, Minnesota. study about 1000 rural young people living 
townships located three selected counties Minnesota. 

The Social Organization New York Rural Communities. Robert Polson, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. determine how rural communities are organized secure 


consensus and social integration. 
158. Services County Government Washington. Carl Reuss, State College 


Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

159. The Functions the Country Newspaper. analysis the content 
representative Virginia weeklies. 

160. The Hop Industry and Migratory Farm Labor the Pacific Coast. 

161. Washington County Weekly Newspapers. 

162. The Sociology Bulgarian Shopski Village. Irwin Sanders, 512 Dryden Road, 
Ithaca, New York. One village eight miles from Sofia. 

163. Methodological Approach Rural Community Organization. Dwight Sanderson 
and Douglas Ensminger, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Rural communities 
Broome County, New York. Will use five different schedules for school, church, leadership, 
organizations, and community structure. 

164. Membership Relations Farmers’ Milk Marketing Associations New York State. 
Dwight Sanderson and Duane Gibson, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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165. Membership Relations Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing Organizations. Dwight 
Sanderson and Edwin Losey, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

166. The Social Status Southern White and Negro Farm Tenure Classes Hills Area 
and Plantation Area. Edgar Schuler, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. 

167. Land Tenure. Edgar Schuler, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
and Erich Kraemer, Bureau Agricultural Economics, Washington, Corn Belt and 
Cotton Belt Counties, and leasing arrangements six European countries. 

168. Social Correlatives Farm Tenure Status. William Sewell, Oklahoma and 

College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Random sample 300 farm families four representative 


Oklahoma counties. 
169. Old Age Assistance Leon County, Florida. Paul Shankweiler, Florida State 


College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 

170. Intelligence University Students Rural and Urban Backgrounds. Mapheus 
Smith, University Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

171. Hired Labor Requirements Arizona Irrigated Farms. Tetreau, University 


Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 
172. Farm Labor Studies. Tom Vassey, Wendell St., Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
Folsom, Bureau Agricultural Economics, Washington, Covers counties, 1937; 


about 3,600 schedules. 
173. The Status and Needs Farm Youth North Carolina. Robin Williams, North 


Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
174. Farm Tenancy North Carolina. Robin Williams, and Olaf Wakefield, North 


Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

175. Rural Schools North Carolina. Robin Williams, and Marguerite York, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

176. Rural Societal Evolution the Palouse Country Eastern Washington. Fred 
Yoder, State College Washington, Pullman, Washington. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
(See also 36) 


177. Maryland Youth Survey. Howard Bell, American Youth Commission, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, 

178. The First Course Sociology the Catholic Colleges and University the Mid- 
west Area. Laurence Brown, Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 

179. The Schools and the Non-School Agencies. Chambers, American Youth Com- 
mission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 

180. High School Success Children Permanent Relief Clients. Albert Croft, 
Wichita University, Wichita, Kansas. 15,000 junior and senior high school course records 
Wichita, Kansas. 

181. Analysis the Content Introductory Sociology Courses. Paul Foreman, 
University Mississippi, Station, Mississippi. Based courses the Southeast- 
ern area with out-of-area control group instructors from the (1937). 

182. The Vocational Plans and Attitudes Vassar Students. Shirley Goldsmith, under 
supervision Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

183. The Teacher and the Community. Florence Greenhoe, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. National scope. questionnaires addressed teachers, representatives 
community groups and students going into teaching. 

184. Distribution Effort Studying Sociology. Selden Menefee, University Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 

185. Employment Among College Students. Newman, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Survey existing scattered studies plus statistics and case studies employed 

186. Study Attitudes High School Students Toward Current Social Problems. 
Earl Sullenger, Municipal University Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

187. Teaching Techniques Sociology. Idem. 

188. Backgrounds College Freshmen, 1937-38. Sanford Winston, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. Social, economic, and educational backgrounds students. 
Comparable data for three preceding years. 
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COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 
(See also 23, 109, 120, 133, 156, 177, 179) 


189. The Social and Economic Status the Negro Population Indianapolis with Par- 
ticular Reference Community Participation and Health—A Study Social and Cultural 
Adjustments. Cleo Blackburn, Flanner House, 802-814 North West Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

190. Study Negro Housing Metropolitan Greenville, South Carolina. Gordon 
Blackwell, Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina. 

191. Study Housing Decatur, Illinois. Boyer, Millikin University, Decatur, 


Illinois. 
192. Intolerance Problems Typical American Community: Toledo, Ohio. Charles 


Bushnell, University Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

193. American Youth: Annotated Bibliography. Chambers, American Youth 
Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 2500 citations care and education, 
1930-1938. 

194. Sociological Aspects the Problem Housing Management Relation Suite 
Sizes and Design Projects. Stuart Chapin, University Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. National scope but based upon samples. 

195. Socio-Economic Study Rural Township, with Special Reference Health. 
Carolyn Clement under the direction George Lundberg, Bennington College, Benning- 
ton, Vermont. Canvass 250 rural families determine housing and health conditions, 
population trends and vital statistics, educational and recreational conditions. 

196. Radio and Public Policy. Louis Ingram, 1511 Burbank Road, Wooster, Ohio. 
American broadcasting, with emphasis government control policies. 

197. Incidence Juvenile Delinquency Detroit. Edward Jandy, Department 


Sociology, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
198. Organized Life the Immigrant Groups Connecticut. Samuel Koenig, 236 Dwight 


Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 

199. Community Studies. Charles Loomis, Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, Seven resettlement projects, and established 
rural communities. About 1,500 schedules. 

200. Insecurity and Social Control. Ernest Mannheim, Department Sociology, Univer- 


sity Chicago, Chicago, 

201. Social Solidarity Among the Japanese Seattle. Shotaro Frank Miyamoto, Univer- 
sity Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

202. What Has Sociology Contribute the Study Social Problems? Stuart Queen 
and Jennette Gruener, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

203. The Conquest Vice and Syphilis. Ben Reitman, North State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. summary 250 daily reports vice and syphilis problems Chicago, 1937-1938. 

204. The Theory and Practice Leisure. John Winchell Riley, New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

205. Cost Old Age Assistance. Earl Sullenger, Municipal University Omaha, 


Omaha, Nebraska. 
206. Recreation Survey Chicago. Arthur Todd, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Illinois. 
207. Classification and Charting Community Resources for Social Welfare. Irving 
Weissman, Social Planning Council St. Louis, 613 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. St. 
Louis and St. Louis County, 1938; data more than 800 social welfare units the area. 
208. Study the membership Eleven Privately Financed Group Work Agencies, 1937. 
Idem. 
209. Unemployment Compensation Administration. Clyde White, University Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. Great Britain, Germany and U.S.A., 1936-38. Data relating all 
major phases unemployment insurance administration. 
210. Mental Attitudes and the Successful Adjustment the Permanently Handicapped. 
Freda Yenney, Department Public Welfare, Detroit, Michigan. study 100 permanently 
handicapped cases measure the effect mental attitudes toward successful economic and 


social adjustment. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK 
(See also 169, 194, 202, 207, 208, 209, 236, 278) 


211. American Philanthropies China. American Council, Institute Pacific Relations, 
129 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. Scope and character, and the effects the Sino- 
Japanese hostilities. 

212. Study the Reasons for Success and Failure Boy Scout Troops Dutchess 
County. Elizabeth Baldwin and Ruth Hays under supervision Folsom, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

213. Welfare Activities Fraternal Societies. Noel Gist, University Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. All types fraternal societies the United States. Information sought 
child welfare, care the aged, relief, health, education, etc. 

214. The Public Relations Aspect Relief Administration. Ernest Harper and 
Gibbard, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. Public relations policy relief 
administrators and the reactions local governmental officials and the public. 

215. Social Welfare Institutions the Chicago Region. Arthur Hillman, University 
Chicago, Chicago, 

216. The Social Factors Involved the Readjustment Operated Hyperthyroid Individ- 
uals. Agnes Marion Judge, 6420 Clayton Road, St. Louis, Missouri. 

217. Study Familial Backgrounds and Social Factors Hypertension. Madge 
Kenneda, 6420 Clayton Road, St. Louis, Missouri. 

218. Emergency Housing Transient Families. Sarah Kerr, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Nature, cost and social results various types temporary housing dispossessed 


and transient families Detroit. 
219. Rural Rehabilitation Clients. Kirkpatrick, Farm Administration, 


Washington, 70,000 rural rehabilitation case records last years. 

220. Study the Social Effects Osteomyelitis Adults. Catherine Lynch, 6420 
Clayton Road, St. Louis, Missouri. 

221. Social and Occupational Characteristics Persons Receiving General Public Assist- 
ance. Allen Potter, Box 1162, Olympia, Washington. 

222. Survey Physically Handicapped Adults the State Washington. 

223. Medical Social Aspects Gonorrheal Vulvovaginitis Children. Marjorie Regan, 
6420 Clayton Road, St. Louis, Missouri. 

224. Evaluation the Medical and Social Conditions Selected Group Aged 
Out-Patients. Sister Idamae Saalfeld, 6420 Clayton Road, St. Louis, Missouri. 

225. Disadvantaged Classes American Agriculture. Carl Taylor, Helen Wheeler, 
and Kirkpatrick, Bureau Agricultural Economics, Washington, 

226. History Jewish Welfare Services Detroit. Abram Warshawski, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. 

227. Analysis Registrations with the St. Louis Social Service Exchange, Census 
Tracts and Statistical Areas, 1936. Irving Weissman, Social Planning Council St. Louis, 
613 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. Covers 19,626 registrations from social service agencies 
serving the city St. Louis. 

228. The Year 1937 St. Louis Social Work. 

229. Tenure, Training and Compensation Detroit Social Workers. Cecile Whalen, De- 


partment Public Welfare, Detroit, Michigan. 
230. The Development Social Work: Sociologically Considered. Erle Young, Uni- 


versity Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


THE FAMILY 
(See also 46, 86, 87, 135, 140) 
231. Recent Statistics Regarding Marriage Rates and Other Data Concerning Vassar 
Alumnae. Ruth Adams, under supervision Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 


New York. 
232. Attitudes Young People Toward Housing Relation Their Family Experiences. 
Elizabeth Banfield under supervision Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 


York. 
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233- Socio-Legal Aspects Adoption: Statute and Practice. Lee Brooks, University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

234. Personality Factors Marital Adjustment. Leonard Cottrell, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. Observer ratings 430 married couples Adjustment the mar- 
riage and Comparative ratings husband and wife characteristics. 

235. Factors Marital Adjustment Rural and Small Town Marriages. Leonard 
Cottrell, Jr. and Edith Webb Williams, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

236. Sociology Kingsley Davis, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. relation familial and other major social institutions. 

237. Variations the Structure and Function the Family According Social 


Idem. 
238. Factors Underlying Commitment Children’s Home. Francis Friedel, University 


Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

239. The Home Situations and Adjustments College Students. 

240. Study Similarities and Differences Attitude Between the Members En- 
gaged Couples. Levy, under supervision Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

241. Study Jewish Group Parents with View Determining Attitudes and 
Family Relations. Ruth Mallay, under supervision Folsom and Mary Fisher, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

242. National Survey Organizations Dealing with American Home and Family Life, 
Gilbert Melcher, 438 South Terrace Drive, Wichita, Kansas. 

243. Social Disorganization and the Family. Ernest and Harriet Mowrer, 2214 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston Illinois. Statistical data collected from public documents and 
personal interviews bearing upon social and family disorganization Chicago during the de- 
pression. 

244. Marriage, Intermarriage, and Personality. Harriet Mowrer, 2214 Sherman Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Comparison and “mixed” marriages determine the differ- 
ences personality development offspring. 

245. Pre-marital Background Factor Marriage Adjustment. Four hundred 
interviews with husbands and wives coming for family consultation services. 

246. The Haitian Peasant Family. George Simpson, Temple University, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
247. The Step-Child and Step-Parent Relationship. William Smith, Linfield College, 


McMinnville, Oregon. 
248. Certain Factors Home Life Relation ‘Character and Personality Adjustment 


Adolescents from Farm Town and City Homes. Stott, University Nebraska, 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 
249. The Socio-Economic Background and Function the Chinese Family. Karl August 


Wittfogel, International Institute Social Research, 429 West 117th Street, New York City. 
250. The Mormon Polygamous Family. Kimball Young with assistance Edward 
Hulett, Jr., University Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Analysis published materials and 


family case records from journals, and interview data. 
251. Family Relief. Carle Zimmerman, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. Based U.S.A. rural relief statistics gathered W.P.A. 


SOCIOLOGY RELIGION 


252. The Evolution Religion Relation Magic. Bernard, Washington Univer- 

sity, St. Louis, Missouri. Forms magic religion and its gradual replacement science. 
253. Superstititon: Its Origin, Nature, Forms, Functions, Distribution. Brewton Berry, 

University Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

254. Study Ritual the Negro Churches Chicago. Vattel Elbert Daniel, Wiley 


College, Marshall, Texas. 
255. Protestant Religious Trends New York City, 1900-1936. Dan Dodson, Press 


Building, New York University, New York City. 
256. The Rural Churches Cortland County, New York. Harold Hammer, 804 East 


State Street, Ithaca, New York. 
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257. The Effect Urban Pattern Church Organization. Murray Leiffer, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 

258. The Population Pyramid Device for Analyzing Church Programs. Data 
from churches many cities; correlation the pyramid with the church program. 

259. The Haitian Védou Cult. George Simpson, Temple University, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
CRIMINOLOGY 
(See also 38, 124, 197) 


260. Study Federal Criminals the Western District South Carolina. Gordon 
Blackwell, Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina. 

261. Law, Crime and Society. Nathaniel Cantor, University Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. Western Europe and United States; special emphasis latter. 

262. Short History Mississippi’s State Penal Systems. Paul Foreman, University 
Mississippi, University Station, Mississippi. 

263. Delinquency Among Catholic Children Montgomery County, Ohio. Francis 
Friedel, University Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

264. The Backgrounds 486 Inmates the Wisconsin State Prison. John Gillin, Uni- 
versity Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Sample the Wisconsin State Prison, 1930-1938. 

265. Success and Failure Adult Probationers Wisconsin. John Gillin and Reuben 
Hill, University Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Data 3000 male Wisconsin proba- 
tioners. 

266. Vocational Adjustment Ex-prisoners the District Columbia. Helen Angela 
Hurley, St. Joseph’s Hospital, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

267. Narcotic Addiction Factor Petty Larceny. Edward Jandy, Department 
Sociology, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

268. Historical and Functional Study the Girls’ Industrial School, Delaware, Ohio. 
Henry Jeddeloh, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

269. Prosecutions and Treatment Women Offenders Philadelphia, 1925-1934. Althea 
Kratz, 114 Bennett Hall, University Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

270. the Depression. Ernest Mowrer, Department Sociology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. Ten percent sample million Chicago arrests, 1930-35. 

271. The Prison Labor Problem Indiana. The Prison Industries Reorganization Ad- 
ministration, Washington, 

272. The Prison Labor Problem Kansas. 

273. The Prison Labor Problem Missouri. 

274. The Prison Labor Problem Nebraska. 

275. The Prison Labor Problem New Mexico. 

276. The Prison Labor Problem Oregon. 

277. Comparison Delinquent and Non-delinquent Community. Corrado Syl- 
vester, 5240 Congress St., Chicago, “Little Italy” the near Side” Chicago 
and the Italian community Blue Island, From settlement present. 

278. Social Treatment the Young Adult Offender. Pauline Young, University 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 4000 California cases, 1933-38. 


POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 
(See also 15, 47, 196, 213, 294) 


279. Far Eastern News the American Press. American Council, Institute Pacific 
Relations, 129 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. Collection, transmission, and dis- 
tribution Far Eastern news the United States today. 

280. The Succession Forms the Evolution Social Control. Bernard, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri. The curve development historical forms social 
control. 

281. Cultural Aspects Unemployment. Boettiger, Bellaire Court, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

282. Social Security and Social Movements Washington. Joseph Cohen, University 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. Economic and political groups attempting increase eco- 
advantage. 
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283. Development Collective Enterprise United States with Special Reference 
Factors Collectivization. Seba Eldridge, University Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

284. Social Planning and the Social Process: Analysis Ten Years’ Experience 
Soviet Russia. Mildred Fairchild, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. First and 
Second Five-Year Plans cultural and social change. 

285. Economic Handbook the Pacific Area. Frederick Field, American Council, In- 
stitute Pacific Relations, 1795 California Street, San Francisco, California. Revised edition. 
Population, standards living, status labor, and other sociological topics. 

286. Nationalism and National Character. Frieda Fligelman, 2509 Parker Street, Berkeley, 
California. 

287. Readings Jurisprudence. Jerome Hall, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. About one-half the materials deal with sociology law. 

288. Analysis Election Returns Election Precincts. Donald Hecock, Department 
Government, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

289. Public Attention Technocracy: Hypothesis about Public Attention 
Social Movements. Henry Meyer, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

290. Political Movements the State Minnesota: 1850 1938. Calvin Schmid, 
University Washington, Seattle, Washington. Special emphasis rise Farmer Labor 
Party. 

291. Demographic Factors Underlying the Formation Social Classes the United 
States. Elbridge Sibley, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Mainly 2oth century; data from 
governmental and other sources. 

292. Present Day Siam. Virginia Thompson, American Council, Institute Pacific Rela- 
tions, 129 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. 

293. Southern Leadership and Social Conflict. Rupert Vance, University North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The post-reconstruction South, 1870-1930; biographi- 
cal studies Southern leaders interplay with their cultural 

294. Social Process the Turkish Reformation. Donald Webster, University Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

295. Studies American Leadership. Sanford Winston, State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Detailed data bio-social characteristics selected groups American leaders 
such foreign-born women, Southern leaders, business men, jurists, editors, clergymen. 

296. The Local Community. Carle Zimmerman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. typological study the United States, England, and Germany. 


LATE RETURNS 


297. Study Rural Illinois Represented Data From Thirteen 
Ida Johns, University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Data from secondary 
sources state-wide basis and from reports previous studies. 

298. Factors Affecting Family Welfare Pope County Illinois. Lindstrom and asso- 
ciates, University Illinois, Urbana, 1100 families 1935. 

299. Indices Social Maladjustment Illinois. Data from federal and state sources. 

300. Study the Effectiveness Club Work. Six counties, approximately 2300 
cases secured 1932. 

The Human Element Soil Conservation. Three representative areas; farm- 
financial, home-financial, and social participation data from forty families each area are 
related soil conditions, practices used, etc. 

302. Influence Race Negro Adolescence. John Dollard, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Social role and psychological type Negro adoiescents. 

303. Social and Emotional Growth Child, Age Three Four. 

304. Temperament Traits and Marital Adjustment. Roswell Institute 
Family Relations, 607 South Hill St., Los Angeles, California. 

305. Trends Total Costs Relief Public Assistance, Federal Work Programs, and 
Emergency Public Works. Dorothy Fahs Beck, 209 Maryland Avenue, E., Washington, 
Data from federal’ reports federal, state, and local expenditures, 1933-1937. 

306. Changing Oriental Immigrant Families. Andrew Lind, University 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Experience immigrant families Hawaii, 1900-1938; several 


hundred life histories and interviews. 
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307. Japanese Settlement Isolated Community Hawaii. 4,000 Japanese 
isolated coffee-producing area 1890 present; life history, newspaper, and census docu- 
ments. 

308. Social Trends County. Paul Lazarsfeld and Richard Ohmes, University 
Newark, Newark, New Jersey. 

Cleaning and Dyeing Industry New Jersey. Paul Lazarsfeld and Sidney Fish- 
man, University Newark, Newark, New Jersey. 

310. Princeton Radio Research Project. Paul Lazarsfeld, Hadley Cantril, and Frank 
Stanton, University Newark, Newark, New Jersey. (1) Musical programs and their effect 
upon the listener, Theodore Weisengrund-Adorno; (2) Role the radio commentator, James 
Rorty; (3) Success-Failure Radio Programs, Hadley Cantril; (4) Measurement listener- 
ship, Frank Stanton; (5) Other projects using experimental techniques, such panel and poll. 

311. Unemployment; Psychological Effects. Paul Lazarsfeld and Phillip Eisenberg, Uni- 
versity Newark, Newark, New Jersey. 

312. The Value Educational Program for Sick Children. Dorothy Ketcham, Univer- 
sity Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

313. Résumé Fact Finding the Tuberculosis Unit. 

314. Blood Donors. Diagnoses, reasons for transfusion, types donor, etc. 

315. Patients Admitted the Obstetrical Service. 

316. Legal Trends Economic Bases Medical Care. 

317. Medical Handbook. Experience the Clinics the University Hospital for 
last years. 

318. Public Acts Michigan which Relate the Commitment and Care Patients 
the University Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

319. Case Worker’s Technique. 

320. Policy: Social Service Department. General survey. 

321. Photographic Studies Individual, Group and Unit Activities and Projects. 


n- 
it 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


War. not wholly accidental that much material this issue 
directly and indirectly related war. Almost quarter century ago, 
the tinderbox Europe ignited. Today, another still more disastrous 
conflagration seems momently imminent. 

The behavior men and states since the end the “War End War” 
gives considerable support the theory societal psychoses. War has 
been going somewhere nearly every year since 1919; the most extensive 
orgy armament the history the world now full swing; mightier 
and more combustible tinderbox than that 1914 being constructed. 
Yet all nations deplore war even while they are preparing for and waging 
it. They are like dipsomaniac who deplores his even while 


Regional Sociology. The Editor wishes commend the Eastern Socio- 
logical Society for its $25.00 contribution the current membership drive 
the American Sociological Society. May all the other regional societies 
likewise. 

the October December issue, hope publish article 
Professor Hertzler the regional sociology society. are substantial 
agreement with this article, but should borne mind that the regional 
societies may not unmixed blessing. present, over percent 
their members are not members the American Sociological Society. All 
members regional societies should members the parent Society. 
present, the Sociological Research Association the only special 
interest group whose members are all members the American Sociologi- 
cal Society. the regional societies develop regionalism that sectional 
and divisive, they may great damage American sociology. the 
other hand, they can play active part adding five six hundred 
members the American Sociological Society and can help improve its 
morale and solidarity, they will performing invaluable service 
sociology general, well aiding sociology their particular regions. 


Dead Line. Material for Current Items and Official Reports should 
the hands the Editor the fifteenth and not later than the twentieth 
the second month preceding the month which appear, 
items printed the August issue must the Editor’s hands 


June 15. 
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are especially anxious receive items about changes the staffs 
various departments, publications (books, monographs, extensive 
reports research—not periodical articles and unimportant addresses, 
etc.), research programs that involve considerable outlays staff and 
money, notices meetings which sociologists might interested, and 
other items general interest sociologists. 


Ward-Ross Letters. The Editor regrets the amount space used for 
this material. The alternative was print two installments. The 
editors agreed this was undesirable. While think such material should 
published the Review only rare intervals, the editors agreed that 
these letters have considerable historical value. Their publication may 
also justified methodological grounds; they give rather detailed 
account how two great sociologists proceeded the writing two 
sociological classics. 

The letters also should have considerable interest and value, especially 
for the younger sociologists, showing how the minds two great sociolo- 
gists operated while one was tentatively feeling his way into sociology with 
all the enthusiasm youth, and while the other was working less en- 
thusiastically the peak his intellectual power. 

The letters were severely edited Professor Stern the effort 
delete all material which did not have direct bearing upon the development 
sociology. 


Authors. authors preparing manuscripts for submission the Review 
would follow rather closely the suggestions published the April 1938 
issue, would save the editor great deal laborious work preparing 
manuscripts for the printer, would enable the compositors give 
much more for our money, lessen the number corrections galleys 
(which costly), and would greatly reduce the chance errors the 
final appearance the articles. especially important that cuts and 
tables should prepared that they can reproduced conveniently 
single page. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The American Catholic Sociological Society was organized Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, March 26, 1938, seventy-five teachers sociology representing thirty Catholic 
universities and colleges ten states. Its purpose promote unity and cooperation among 
Catholic educators and institutions higher learning the field social thought and action. 

Rev. Dr. Ralph Gallagher, J., Loyola University, Chicago, was chosen president; 
Dr. Laurence Brown, Creighton University, vice-president; Sister Mary Liguori, 
Mundelein College, Chicago, secretary; Dr. Paul Mundie, Marquette University, treasurer; 
and the Rev. Dr. Raymond Murray, C.S.C., Notre Dame University, fifth member the 
executive council. 

The following papers were presented: Curriculum the Field Sociol- 
ogy,” Dr. Paul Mundie, Marquette University; for Public Service,” Dr. Frank 
Weberg, College St. Francis; Projects the Field Catholic Sociology,” Rev. 
Dr. Francis Friedel, University Dayton. 

The Chicago Recreation Commission and Northwestern University have recently is- 
sued Commercial Recreation, Volume the five-volume Survey, which deals with movies, 
theatre, opera, billiards, bowling, baseball, basketball, football, boxing, wrestling, commercial 
health clubs, natatoriums and gymnasiums, horse racing, polo, bicycling, automobile racing, 
golf, tennis, ice sports, roller skating, sight-seeing tours, excursions, conventions, radio, news- 
paper promotional activities, amusement parks and endurance contests, ballrooms and dancing 
schools, and, briefly and quantitatively, with liquor establishments, commercialized vice, and 
“border recreational activities. Radio, movies and automobiles head the list for extent 
popular interest. 

The total cost commercialized recreation Chicago somewhere between $700,000,000 
and $1,000,000,000, according Dr. Arthur Todd, chairman the Survey Committee. 

Volume dealt with various public recreational systems, including museums and libraries; 
Volume III will deal with private recreation; Volume will analyze public, commercial, and 
private recreation facilities the local communities Chicago. While the first four vol- 
umes present the facts, Volume issued the fall, will evaluate the findings and present 
the recommendations the Chicago Recreation Commission. 

The Los Angeles Institute Family Relations, 607 South Hill Street, which Dr. 
Paul Popence General Director, has issued small pamphlet describing its activities, to- 
gether with list its popular priced publications. This material will interest teachers 
marriage and family courses. 

The Mid-West Sociological Society, held its annual meeting Des Moines, Iowa, April 
21-23, with over persons from institutions attendance. Dr. Hertzler’s presi- 
dential address, Regionalism and the Regional Sociological Society,” will appear 
the October December issue the Review. 

New Officers: President, Noel Gist, Missouri; Vice-President, Ray Wakeley, Iowa 
State; Secretary-Treasurer, Lloyd Ballard, Beloit; one member the Executive Commit- 
tee was elected from each state, viz., lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, North and South Dakota. 

The National Archives has appointed Herman Friis, formerly the Southern 
State University, assistant map curator the Division Maps and Charts. Nelson 
Vance Russell has resigned Chief the Division Reference become head the depart- 
ment history and political science Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Solon Buck, Director Publications, has been appointed visiting professor archives 
administration Columbia University. will give graduate course and His- 
torical Manuscripts” and will serve adviser for students preparing for careers archivists. 
limited number such students will given opportunities for advanced study the Na- 


tional Archives Washington. 
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Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago, Louis Brownlow, Director, announces 
the edition its Directory Organizations Public Administration. Clothbound 
copies are priced $1.50. 

The National Conference Social Work which met Seattle, June in- 
cluded for the first time meetings Prevention and Social Treatment Blindness.” 
Bartram was chairman. 

Ohio Sociological Society. The fourteenth annual meeting the Ohio Sociological So- 
ciety was held Columbus, April 1938. the annual dinner the Society, the presi- 
dential address Lumley, Ohio State, dealt with “Vicious Circles.” analyzed the 
concept and pointed out the fallacies its loose usage. Judge Clayton Rose also spoke 
“The Juvenile Court.” 

the other sessions the two-day meeting, research papers presented included the 
following: Talbert, Cincinnati, Sentiments Interaction: Jacob 
Horak, Heidelberg, Problems Czechoslovakia”; Terrance Kane, J., St. Xavier, 
“Rights Labor and their Limitations”; Cottrell, Miami, “Of Time, Mobility, and the 
Elmer, Pittsburgh, Need Methodology and Research Methods for 
Students Florence Greenhoe, Ohio State, Teacher and the Community”; 
Byron Fox, Ohio Wesleyan, Activities Consumers’ Cooperatives”; John 
Gillin, Ohio State, Unfinished Business Cultural Albert Blumenthal, 
Marietta, Reflections upon Definitions the Term Culture”; Chatterjee, 
Antioch, “Hindu Culture and Democracy Theory and 

The Society was expanded into regional society affiliated with the American Sociological 
Society. The new organization called Ohio Valley Sociological Previous 
this action, more than score out-of-state members already had been admitted. 

recognition the expanded area membership, Elmer, Pittsburgh, was elected 
vice-president the reorganized society. Other officers elected for the year 1938-39 are: 
President, Cutler, Western Reserve; Secretary-Treasurer, Guy Sarvis, Ohio Wesleyan; 
Editor, Newman, Ohio State (re-elected). 

Ohio Student Sociological Association. The state organization student sociologists 
met, usual, simultaneously with the Ohio Sociological Society. The students held sessions 
devoted research papers and discussion, under the leadership their president, Harley 
Preston, Kent State University. The newly elected president the Ohio Student Socio- 
logical Association Charles Spoler, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

The Pacific Sociological Society (Southern Division) met Chapman College, Los 
Angeles, May 1938. William Kirk, Pomona, spoke Sociologists”; Vin- 
cent, Southern California, Trends Jas. Quinn, Cincinnati, 
“The Coming Battleground Human Ecology”; Steiner, Calif. A., 
“The Political Aspects War and Coons, Occidental, Economic Aspects 
War and and Case, Southern Calif., Sociology War and Peace.” 

Jameson, Oregon, president the Pacific Sociological Society, Topping, 
British Columbia, Monroe, San Francisco State, and Neumeyer, Southern Calif., 
are vice-presidents respectively charge the northern, central and southern divisions 
the P.S.S. These divisions hold meetings their respective areas the spring, while the en- 
tire P.S.S. holds its general meeting during the Christmas holidays. Landis, Washington 
State, Secretary-Treasurer, and Bogardus, Southern Calif., Editor Publications. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has published American Foundations for Social Welfare, 
compiled Bertha Hulseman, the fourth since 1915. 1915, only foundations were 
listed; this report includes 157 foundations and community trusts active the United 
States the present time. Education and health are the most common objects foundations, 
the number being and respectively. 

The Society for the Psychological Study Social Issues, which now has over 400 
members, issues and affiliate the American Psychological Association, has 
for its main purpose the research investigation psychological problems social importance. 
has two yearbooks preparation, one dealing with the psychology industrial 
the other, with war and peace. Watson and Hartmann Columbia, and Stagner, 
Akron, are editorial charge the two yearbook committees. These yearbooks will 
issued 1939. Two others are planned for 1940 and 1941, and one will issued each spring 
thereafter. These yearbooks will the collaborative work all social scientists who share the 
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interests the SPSSI. All such scholars are invited join the Society and offer their serv- 
ices the yearbook committees. 

Those interested, may send the secretary, Dr. Krechevsky, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. These dues pay both for membership and subscription the Society 
tin. Gardner Murphy, Columbia University, Chairman the SPSSI. 

The Southwestern Sociological Society held its annual meeting Oklahoma City 
April 15-16. 

Papers were read Pihlblad, Missouri; Croft, Wichita Municipal; 
Wilcox, Kansas; Rhyne, Oklahoma; Calvert, Central Missouri State Teachers; 
Basland, Director Classification Bureau, Texas Prison System; Weisman, Director 
Research for Social Planning Council, St. Louis, Missouri; McCullough, Statistician 
for Oklahoma Welfare Department; Roberts, Director Research for Kansas Depart- 
ment Social Welfare; Reid, Regional Director for Resettlement Administration; 
Sheldon, Texas; Watts, Oklahoma Baptist; Standing, Oklahoma and M.; 
Bernard, Washington University; and Strow, Oklahoma East Central State 
Teachers. 

dinner meeting teachers sociology teachers colleges, with Alvin Good, Louis- 
iana State Normal, presiding, papers were read Johnson, East Texas State Teachers; 
Cralle, Springfield (Mo.) State Teachers; and Strow, Oklahoma East Central 
State Teachers. The meeting the Student Section was presided over David Steinicke, 
Southern Methodist. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: President, Gettys, Texas: Vice-President, Alvin 
Good, Louisiana State Normal; Secretary-Treasurer, Josph Johnson, East Texas State 
Teachers; members the executive committee, Duflot, West Texas State Teachers; 
Metzler, Arkansas; and Albert Croft, Wichita Municipal. 


NEWS FROM UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Chicago Central College has appointed Arthur Hillman, Henderson Fellow 
Sociology the University Chicago, teach sociology during 1938-39. 

Harvard University. Professor Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological Theories has ap- 
peared French, translated Dr. Verrier. published Payot Co. Les théories 
Sociologiques Contemporaines, Paris, 1938. This the seventh language into which this book 
has been translated. now being translated into the eighth. 

Indiana University. Professor John Muller taught courses Population and Social 
Assimilation the University Nebraska summer session. 

University (Lemberg). The Institute Social and Economic History, directed 
Professor Bujak, has published volumes monographs Polish Social and Economic 
history. The aim record first-hand materials that may serve basis for future synthetic 
works. 

cooperation with Prof. Rutkowski, Bujak also edits series Polonaises 
sociale économique. Six volumes have already appeared. They contain mémoires, 
critical notes, reports, and bibliographies. 

University Mississippi. Dr. Irwia Shannon Ohio University was visiting pro- 
fessor during the summer months. Dr. John Maclachlan taught during the summer session 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 

Paul Foreman has received Julius Rosenwald traveling fellowship for 1938-39. 
will work the University Chicago, University North Carolina, and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and prepare monograph Mississippi Population Trends. During his leave, Dr. 
Maclachlan will acting head the department and Orville Quackenbush will teach 
Professor Foreman’s classes. 

Mr. Julien Tatum has received fellowship rural sociology Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

New York University will establish national center for safety education, planned 
primarily for the instruction teachers, the University’s Division General Education. 
The project, the first its kind the United States, has received special grant from the 
National Conservation Bureau for comprehensive program instruction, research, and 
information problems accident control. 
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Eighteen research fellowships safety education, with stipends ranging from $400 
$1200, will offered for graduate students enrolled the University’s School Education 
during the 1938-39 academic year. Applications for fellowships can secured from the Fel- 
lowship Committee Safety Education, Division General Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, They should have been filed with the Committee July 25, 1938. 

During the 1938-39 academic year, courses will offered materials and methods 
teaching safety education elementary, secondary, and vocational schools; safety athletics 
and recreation; organization and administration safety education; curriculum building; 
materials and methods first aid; essentials industrial accident prevention; and driver 
training. Graduate seminars will also conducted. 

University Pennsylvania. Professor James Bossard has been appointed Director 
the William Carter Foundation Child Welfare the University Pennsylvania. 
The appointement becomes effective July 1938. Professor Bossard will continue pro- 
fessor sociology, giving courses chiefly the Graduate School the University. 

University Poznan. Professor Znaniecki has recently published article 
Sociological Basis Human Ecology,” (Ruch Prawniczy, Ekonomiczny Socjologiczny, 1938, 
89-120). The author insists that the spatial distribution and mobility human individuals 
can neither described nor explained edequately geographical terms locating human 
bodies absolute, empty, uniform, unlimited, infinitely divisible geometric space. 

“The Social Role the Artists” (Wiedza Zycie, Warsaw, 1937, pp. 503-519) and 
Roles Scientists and the Historical Characteristics Knowledge” 1-55) 
the same author form parts study personality published later. 

novel feature among last year’s events was national meeting sociology students ar- 
ranged the students themselves Poznan. was attended students, including large 
groups from Warsaw and Cracow, and one from far-off Lwéw. For two days papers were read 
and warmly discussed. conclusion, supper was given the Polish Sociological Institute, 
which, with the aid songs and toasts, was prolonged until the early morning trains carried 
the out-of-town guests off their home universities. 

University Warsaw. collective work Prof. Ludwik Krzywicki has been pub- 
lished commemorate the twentieth year his activity director the Institute Social 
Economy and his sixtieth year public service (Warsaw, 1938, pp. xcvi+349), with 
short résumé French. The 58-page bibliography his writings French, German, English, 
Russian and Polish gives better idea the magnitude and variety his interests than any 
résumé the various studies about him could do. his discussion “The Sociological 
Significance Krzywicki’s Researches Primitive Znaniecki finds that Krzy- 
wicki has succeeded combining the historical study social (mass) processes with socio- 
logical analysis typical and repeatable systems. this respect advance most 
sociologists the present time. 

Yale University. Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, the Institute Human Relations, has been 
given the 1937 Research Award Sigma Delta Chi, national professional journalistic society. 
The award recognition Dr. Lee’s book, The Daily Newspaper America, Macmillan 
Company, being most outstanding piece research journalism completed during 
the year.” 

Dr. Lee leave for the present academic year from the University Kansas where 
associate professor sociology and journalism. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 
KARL ARVID EDIN 


Karl Arvid will long remembered the first social scientist give 
clear-cut demonstration the reversal social class differentials fertility. Social 
science had few generalizations which seemed well established the 
the inverse relationship between social status (however defined) and fertility, 
the time Edin’s report the World Population Conference 1927. His presenta- 
tion this Conference the results his investigation fertility Stockholm 
families 1919-22 indicated definite reversal this trend and aroused wide- 


Born Sweden, May 13, 1880; died Stockholm, November 30, 1937. 
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spread interest. There was, however, some skepticism the permanence the 
reversal, because the unusual demographic conditions prevailing Sweden 
the years immediately following the war. the 1931 meeting the International 
Union for the Scientific Investigation Population Problems, Edin was able 
clear this point, with more extensive analysis the ten-year fertility experience 
marriages contracted 1919. far Stockholm marriages were concerned, the 
reversal was well established. Recent American analyses, other investigators, 
suggest that Edin’s observations may have predicted trend which now becoming 
apparent other countries concomitant the spread birth control practices 
among the masses. 

Edin did not discover this trend accidentally. The discovery was the result 
rare combination qualities: interest the sociological problems involved 
population change, appreciation the unique possibilities population registers 
source exploit investigating these problems, inventiveness devising 
methods and techniques, and infinite patience organizing and manipulating data, 
Two his methodological inventions were particularly important studying differ- 
ential fertility. (1) The so-called represented attempt 
eliminate dissimilarities the sociological classification births and population: 
parents children born certain years were identified the contiguous census, 
and the information birth registers and census records was combined. Thus the 
best qualities retrospective and registration data were combined, and the defects 
both were eliminated marked extent. (2) the so-called 
families were identified the schedules two successive censuses, the 
two records combined and then supplemented information from birth and death 
registers, family registers, and maternity hospital records. This method made pos- 
sible truly longitudinal approach differential fertility, and permitted analysis 
the effect change social status (up down the income occupational 
ladder) and fertility. 

Enormous patience was required collecting, checking, and manipulating these 
data. Edin spared effort check and verify until complete reliability was as- 
sured. His results were then presented with simplicity and authority, without undue 
elaboration technique complexity analysis. was fortunate not having 
call upon the “‘law great justification for using inherently un- 
reliable mass statistics, depend complicated formulae overcome defects 
original data. Edin was, indeed, more social historian who realized the necessity 
quantitative verification his hypotheses and never lost sight the meaning 
the quantitative units, than professional statistician. never became professor 
although substituted professor statistics for Gustav for eleven 
years Upsala University and functioned docent Stockholm University from 
1916 until his death. From 1926 was department head the Central Statistical 
Board charge the census. this capacity, did much bring official 
Swedish demographic statistics their present excellence. Administrative work and 
the necessity preparing weighty census volumes for publication was, however, 
constantly irritating him. fact, was extremely disinclined prepare even 
his own studies for publication. found intellectual pleasure investigation, not 
writing. Social scientists will gratified know that many his investigations, 
which cover wide range problems social demography, are now being prepared 
for publication his students, under the direction Professor Wahlund, Direc- 
tor the Stockholm Municipal Statistical Bureau. When these are published, 
will become apparent that our scientific debt Edin depends not only his con- 


for example, Notestein, “Differential Fertility the East North Central 
States,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, April 1938, 16: 173-191. 
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tributions the knowledge population phenomena, but also the standard 
set for sound demographic research. 


Sociology Poland has recently suffered severe loss the deaths Stefan 
professor the University Warsaw, former lecturer the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes Paris, and Wtadystaw Grabski, professor the 
College Agriculture Warsaw, former Prime Czarnowski was one 
the deepest and broadest minds the time, typical theory and method the 
Durkheim school which belonged. Unfortunately, much his work has been 
left unfinished. One can, however, judge its scope and originality from number 
monographs published mostly French historical and religious reviews. His main 
work, Culte des héros, although well known religionists, has never received 
from sociologists the attention deserves. posthumous study Argonauts 
the appears the latest number the Sociological Review and summa- 
rized length French the accompanying 

Professor Grabski and his great influence governmental circles belongs much 
the credit for the development Polish rural sociology. Although originally 
economist, turned more and more sociology his effort understand and 
improve rural conditions, The Institute Rural Sociology, which was direc- 
tor, has recently published second volume Rural Sociology (1937). 
This contains, besides continuation Grabski’s System Rural Sociology and 
Zabko-Potopowicz’s The Polish Village after the Emancipation the Serfs, dis- 
cussion Bronikowski the autobiographies peasant leaders rural self- 


government (published separate volume.) Besides book reviews, there 
twenty-page bibliography the Polish books and articles concerning rural problems 
which were published 1936-37. 
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Ford and Ford: The Abolition Poverty. Neil 606 
Kotschnig: Unemployment the Learned Professions: International Study Occupa- 

tional and Educational Planning. Esther 607 
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Haile: Origin Legend the Navaho Enemy 612 
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Sarah Solovay and John Mueller. Edited George Catlin. 
Chicago: The University Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. $2.00. 


Durkheim’s Régles méthode sociologique one the 
classics the literature sociological methodology. contains, moreover, 
and careful statement the essential points Durkheim’s early 
theoretical position. Its translation into English forty-three years after its 
first publication bears witness both its perduring significance 
attempt formulate the essential rules sociological research, and our 
growing interest the thought Durkheim for its own sake. 

important emphasize that the Rég/es Durkheim means 
confines himself methodological issues. His work must seen its 
historical perspective the culmination French This 
school thought, which Maistre and Bonald were the chief pre- 

ecessors and which was mainly formed Saint-Simon, Comte, 
Roberty, and Espinas, attempts combine certain positivistic methodo- 
logical precepts with particular set substantive doctrines concerning the 
independent reality and causal and ethical priority the social group 
group. The synthesis these two essentially independent strands 
thought, first glimpsed Saint-Simon, finally achieved Durkheim’s 
and whether not one accepts both either these sets 
doctrines, one cannot fail impressed the remarkable skill with 
which they are interfused and the dialectical brilliance with which they 
are defended. 
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Durkheim’s central methodological doctrine that must treat social 
facts embodies several positivistic norms method such 
the opposition introspective “subjective” data, the empiricistic em- 
phasis “external” observation mediated sensory experience, and the 
dependence mechanistic and the exclusion teleological 
But this central methodological principle fits perfectly into Durkheim’s 
broader substantive theories, for the social fact must treated (and 
consequently may assumed be) must mean that the 
reality which the social scientist studying external him (and 
inference all the other individuals), and that possesses character and 
necessity its own. The autonomy and independent efficacy this reality 
will appear the scientist and will experienced the 
acting individual and “constraint.” 

That the Durkheimian synthesis rests many points ambiguity and 
equivocation unfortunately impossible deny: there exists persistent 
confusion the Rég/es between ontological objectivity and objectivity for 
knowledge; and “exteriority” are notions which are very loosely 
employed; and the reviewer has distinguished seven distinct senses 
Durkheim’s use the word Another serious confusion ap- 
pears the notion “normality” which lies the heart Durkheim’s 
attempt establish positivistic ethics finding scientifically objective 
basis for recognizing pathological phenomena. this bold attempt very 
little seems have survived the criticisms Lacombe, Richard, Tarde, 
Bouglé, Parodi, Mauchaussat, Lalande, and Belot. Two further criticisms 
may touched upon this point. The classification social types, com- 
prising the fourth chapter, based upon just the sort prénotion which 
Durkheim elsewhere warns avoid, and is, moreover, patently un- 
realistic that never made any serious use it. Finally, the attempt 
make the social milieu” the ultimate characteristic factor 
sociological explanation involves Durkheim kind materialism which 
quite incompatible with his position the “hyperspirituality” the 
social facts. may note that although this type explanation was 
prominently featured the Division travail social, was largely 
overshadowed Durkheim’s later, more idealistic phase the theory 
collective representation. 

Professor George Catlin his thoughtful introduction the 
translation shows real awareness Durkheim’s contributions, coupled 
with frank recognition his main deficiencies, and good knowledge 
Durkheim’s intellectual milieu. Particularly germane are his remarks 
Durkheim’s anti-intellectualistic affiliations, and his criticism Durk- 
heim’s confusion between science and ethics. for the translation itself, 
one can only extend vote thanks Miss Solovay and Mr. Mueller for 
having done such excellent piece work. They have insisted accu- 
racy all costs and have been willing, where necessary, make stylistic 
sacrifices, though their rendition for the most part smooth and idiomatic. 
only one point the translation seriously lacking clarity, and this 
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case the translators have simply preserved incoherence the French 
text. Such fidelity indeed deserving 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Tyranny Words. Stuart Harcourt, Brace and Company 

New York, 1938. Pp. $2.50. 

America’s number one popularizer has done again. has found the 
world words, and has tackled the job making his fellow Americans 
excited about semantics, the science meaning, is. book 
written tone high excitement, Chase has made contagious his own 
pride and joy word-discovery. The hailstorm applause which greeted 
the publication the Tyranny shows that the long list Chase successes 
has grown still longer. 

put logic page one trivial achievement. This what Chase 
did. And how? This time the popularizer dropped into the vein the con- 
fessional. was lost ignorance and learn effect. 
voted was writing, knew nothing about words. Then came seman- 
tics. saw the light. want share with you. Look this horrible ex- 
ample past sins (appendix exhibit 1). Look all these other horrible 
examples (strewn throughout the book and the appendix). Don’t you see 
what new power understanding you can have when you know your own 

The style short, studded with personal references and terse examples. 
The text strewn with the names the prophets (Malinowski, Ogden 
and Richards, Korzybski, Bridgman, Thurman The 
range allusion covers the world natural and social science. Scarcely 
page fails ring the bell recognition the mind some special student. 
Contemporary politics provides the raw stuff declamation, analysis. 
talk out with Stuart himself, with his son Robert, and with his yellow 
tomcat, Mr. Hobie Baker. 

all this sounds little frenzied, little like Louis Armstrong cadenza 
Beethoven’s Ninth, can remember what for. highpowered 
depiction. some degree least, “got over.” 

This not imply that the Mr. Chase will stand very 
much critical examination. not even imply that the attitude which 
Mr. Chase takes toward words the attitude toward words which would 
taken the competent semanticists for whom blowing the 
trumpet. But the ear-splitting noise the Chase style will provoke more 
people than ever before read the basic books. (Although many the basic 
books are not evaluated, the English version Carnap, for example.) 

may reasonably objected that Mr. Chase’s handling abstrac- 
tions may confirm the existing prejudice America against rigorous con- 
ceptualization even where such conceptualization would advance knowl- 
edge. Some the examples “jargon” selected Chase are quite clear 
they are not jerked from their context expert-to-expert communica- 
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tion. Nothing cheaper, and more demoralizing intellectual integrity, 
than score easy titter with technical formula which taken out 
its appropriate setting. Chase not sufficiently acquainted with seman- 
tics handle the subject with adequate allowance for the variations 
meaning which follow from the several standpoints occupied different 
observers. This limitation will, trust, overcome sufficiently give 
second volume confessions the visible future. 
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The Mind Primitive Man. Franz Boas. Revised Edition. The Mac- 


millan Co., 1938. $3.00. 

The publication this revised edition Professor Boas’ book per- 
haps even more timely now than when this classic was first issued 
For, despite the immense activity since then the field genetics, mis- 
leading concepts race continue harass students social and psycho- 
logical science, and, through contemporary exploitation connection with 
power-politics, the common man. Although Boas finds his original views 
reinforced subsequent research and thus the general ideological frame- 
work the book the same, has been rewritten and its original impli- 
cations elaborated and enriched several directions. 

One the most important these the emphasis laid upon the investi- 
gation population terms complexes family lines propaedeutic 
insight into the character and definition races wholes. also 
should emphasized that the once heretical views the author the 
instability human types are shown supported recent research. 
The underlying principle involved one that has received increasing em- 
phasis general biology; namely, that analysis organic environ- 
mental factors shows them coordinate importance the study 
morphological problems. fact, this dynamic functional approach 
even more cogent when carried through the psychological behavioral 
level. succinctly expressed Boas follows: 


The strict definition morphological type demands statement the variety 
forms that organism may take under varying conditions, for morphological 
type without environmental conditions non-existent and unthinkable. higher 
animals posit because the variations brought about environment are 
small compared the fundamental, stable characteristics. contrast this the 
physiological and psychological characteristics the higher animals and particu- 
larly man, are highly variable and can stated only relation environmental, 
including physical and cultural, conditions. The traits personality belong this 
class and have meaning only when expressed reactions the individual vary- 
ing types environment, which the existing culture the most 
The existence mind absolutely independent conditions life unthinkable. 
Experimental psychology, its earlier stages was sterile because operated with 
the theory the existence absolute mind, not subject the environmental 
setting which lives (p. 141). 
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Boas develops his subsequent discussion the relations race, language 
and culture the history man from this point view. While longer 
entirely novel, all its implications have means been fully exploited. 
For likewise points the way the investigation many crucial problems 
psychology, social psychology, and psychiatry. The Primitive 
Man” important for students these fields for anthropologists 
and sociologists. 
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Social Thought from Lore Science. Volume History and Interpretation 
Man’s Ideas about Life with His Fellows. Harry Barnes 
and Becker. Boston: Heath and Company, 1938. Pp. 


$5.00. 


The recent publication the two-volume treatise Social Thought from 
Lore Science brings completion task which Barnes projected for 
himself twelve more years ago. was, apparently, who furnished the 
first plan the treatise: historical account man’s thinking about social 
matters, combining the chronological and the topical methods presen- 
tation, the first volume; survey and evaluation recent trends 
sociological theory and research, considering separately each linguistic and 
national group, the second volume. 

1930, Barnes enlisted Becker collaborator, and the latter brought 
the work, addition his knowledge the subject-matter, his editorial 
skill and informative point view and method, terms which the 
materials have been organized and interpreted. 

The contributions the two men are apparently inextricably combined 
the finished product. However, the Preface and the Table Contents 
the original chief responsibility for each element the compound and 
the division labor its preparation are nicely indicated. Becker 
attributed the final preparation the treatise: made many changes 
the original framework, edited and revised Barnes’ contributions, including 
notes and bibliographies, wrote many sections and chapters not provided 
Barnes, and directed and revised the work several other collaborators 
(seven Volume who, because their special competence, were en- 
listed prepare sections. Vclume 276 the sections were 
originally written Barnes, but these were all revised, edited, and fitted 
into the treatise Becker. Seventeen sections were joint products the 
two men, and 247 were prepared Becker alone. The remaining sec- 
tions came from the seven collaborators. 

The present review concerned only with the first volume. 
organized that can used complete independence its companion 
study. Even the recent developments sociology, especially those that 
are considered promising the authors from the standpoint their par- 
ticular sociological system, are treated sufficiently detailed way 
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grasped the reader without the more extensive treatment possible the 
succeeding volume. 

Three chapters are devoted pre-Classical social thought; these the 
general character the thinking preliterate peoples inferred from the 
mass ceremonial, proverbs, folktales, and other manifestations, and then 
separate analyses and interpretations are made the lores the ancient 
Far East and the ancient Near East. These three chapters and the suc- 
ceeding one Mobile Background the Greco-Roman World and 
Its Effects Social are presented consistently from the point 
view the now widely heralded the substantive 
form which Becker committed, and which maintained, though with 
less consistency, throughout the treatise. 

Then successive chapters are considered the Classical theories the 
origin society; the development Christian social philosophy culminat- 
ing the work Aquinas; the advance secularization that came with 
the cross-fertilization cultures attendant upon the spread unrest 
throughout Europe, expansion the Mohammedans, the Crusades, and 
increased commerce between East and West; the expansion Europe, 
with the correlative developments Humanism (considered the authors 
much less importance than commonly believed), the realistic 
doctrines Machiavelli, Utopianism, and the Protestant revolt; the new 
expansion the European world and the further secularization social 
thought that came with the comparative viewpoint Montaigne and 
Bodin and with the beginnings physical science; the contract doctrines; 
early modern theories social change; theories the nature”; 
the rise the conception progress; and the differentiation the social 
sciences that came the eighteenth century. Finally, series five 
chapters, the authors trace the emergence sociology separate dis- 
cipline, beginning—doubtfully (see pp. the positivism 
Comte and eventuating contemporary systematic-historical sociology, 
with its “culture case study” method, particularly exemplified the 
work the Webers, Toynbee, and others. 

The foregoing summary may suffice show the chronological-topical 
organization that the authors have derived from, imposed upon, their 
materials. does not adequately reveal, however, the basic conceptions 
and “sociological” that determine the selection and analysis 
materials; nor does sufficiently emphasize the central thesis that 
informs the work throughout. 

The authors’ conception the may stated briefly, and 
their own words, without comment the reviewer. Although they give 
the term broad meaning, they attempt sort out from the ethical, 
political, economic, geographical, theological, biological, other ideas and 
theories portions which deal with general modes social conduct 
that underlie the more specific specifically, those 
speculations which treat social processes and social structures, factors 
making for association and dissociation, and personality its social 
aspects (Preface, pp. 


The conception not unambiguous. The term 
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defined one place social science that provides the basic generali- 
zations upon which its sister specialisms erect their imposing structures” 
(Preface, x). But this statement implies, and the authors themselves 
state the same paragraph, sociology conceived both science 
and science with the other social sciences. seems 
reconcile these two conceptions. But from the body the 
treatise itself there does emerge unmistakably definition sociology 
terms object-matter, method, and aim. Sociology cultural, rather 
than natural, science (p. 773) that making use genuinely com- 
parative method—chiefly the ideal-typical method—derives acceptable 
theory the general trend historical development, theory that 
“non-universal, non-transcendent, non-relative, and non-evaluative” (pp. 
779-780) passim). this not the only sociology, that with 
which these authors are chiefly concerned. Obviously, and this history 
demonstrates, the present result the criticism, partial rejection, and 
ultimate reconstruction eighteenth and nineteenth century philosophy 
history. Unacceptable though may many present-day students, 
least the current fashion, understandable perhaps the light 
the underlying socio-political developments. the present work has 
considerable extent determined the choice and treatment mate- 
rials. 

The thesis, provided Becker, which runs unifying thread through 
this treatise that the transition from lore science—that is, from notions, 
doctrines, theories that are immediate, absolute, sacred, analyses 
determinate bodies empirical fact that are systematic and rationally 
communicable—is effected the process secularization, which turn 
depends upon the accessibility the group contacts with other cultures 
and upon the character the crises within the experience the group. 
This process unilinear, irreversible process; the history thought 
given group not smooth development through invariable 
sequence stages from lore science. But taking the human race 
whole, the trend has been generally, not uniformly continuously, 
toward secular types thinking. ‘From Lore Science’ therefore might 

This latter point suggests what seems the reviewer the most 
distinctive feature Barnes’ and Becker’s work: not mere history 
social thought, for treats the content and method thought prevail- 
ing among various groups times past, not mere objects historical 
interest carefully described and accurately placed their time and 
place contexts, but also phenomena appearing within social and cultural 
settings which they must referred they are understood. 
fact, the authors this volume are moving toward explanation social 
thought sociological terms—toward sociology sociology, speak 
—by bringing bear upon their materials part the standpoint and 
method the sociology knowledge, and part the ideal-typical method 
analysis developed Max Weber. their analysis, has already 
been indicated, they rely chiefly two antonymous ideal-types (derived 
Becker from a/ii), the sacred society” and the 
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secular society,” which fix the ideal extremes continuum 
along which all actual societies may located terms varying degrees 
secularity. refined form, the hypothesis would appear that em- 
pirically ascertainable facts concerning any society make possible its 
placement upon this continuum and that from this position certain char- 
acteristics its mode thought may then predicted. This ideal-typical 
construct, set out some detail the first chapter, the strand upon 
which practically all the other analytical concepts used the authors are 
hung: individuation, release (in James’s and Teggart’s sense), mental 
mobility and immobility, secularization, and on. 

Undoubtedly, the authors recognize, they have not been uniformly 
successful their effort understand well record the social 
thought different peoples different periods their history. The study 
would seem less particularistic the singular thesis developed the 
authors, others that are just relevant the standpoint and method 
had been added. Answers the following questions, for 
example, would have thrown much additional light upon the social thought 
period: What and where were the centers intellectual exchange? 
How were they organized and maintained? Under what auspices did they 
operate and under what restrictions? How were they implemented? What 
was the character their clientéle and how was reached? What was the 
extent and level popular participation? Who were the thinkers? From 
what social classes and interest groups did they come? How were they 
recruited and supported? What were their relations the strategic pressure 
groups their time? What was their stake the issues the day? And 
on. Such material would consonant with the thesis developed the 
authors. fact, much incidentally included, but except for the 
first four chapters not systematically organized and brought bear 
upon the problem hand. 

But whatever may its shortcomings, the present effort get the 
determinants social thought referring its social and cultural 
frame and relating group action which aspect integral 
part worthy undertaking. followed up, critically but sympathetically, 
other workers this field will far toward making the history 
social thought really productive from the standpoint systematic 
sociology. 

Considered merely history social thought, the work seems the 
present reviewer more satisfactory than any similar work has 
used. The statement the beginning nearly every chapter the general 
social and cultural situation during the period under discussion, the contin- 
ual reference writers and their works this situation, and the summaries 
the ends chapters—generally succinct, well-integrated summaries 
draining off the essentials long periods intellectual history into 
ordered process development—will appreciated every student. 
There are, however, some lamentable omissions (virtually the whole 
social-psychological development, for instance), and many students will 
criticize the authors for pointing the treatise toward the justification 
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particular conception sociology and the ideal-typical method 
sociological research. 
Harr 


University Iowa 


Social Thought from Lore Science. Volume IT: Sociological Trends Through- 
out the World. Harry Barnes and Boston: 
Heath and Co., 1938. Pp. $4.50. 


The authorship shows that the greater part this second vol- 
ume has been written and interpreted Professor Becker. Dr. Barnes 
comes second point authorship, and Emile Benoit-Smullyan and others 
follow after. estimating the merits this work many other matters than 
must taken into consideration. Chief these, perhaps, 
the purpose the book. The authors have evidently had mind com- 
bine the detailed accuracy the scientific social and institutional historian 
with the generalized interpretative outlook the theoretical sociologist. 
seems the reviewer that the former these two objectives has been 
more closely approached than the second. One his colleagues referred 
the work encyclopedia. This characterization, however, scarcely fits 
the case. has the inclusiveness and detail the encyclopedia, but does 
not suffer from its disjointed character. The authors have worked out 
rather mechanical scheme for the classification their data, sure— 
that peoples, with chronological approach within the national area— 
but better than the alphabetical presentation the encyclopedia 
without regard space, time, and cultural limitations. 

But the authors have done better than use merely the space-time classi- 
fication the old-fashioned historian. They have introduced the devices 
the culture within this space-time distribution their data. 
They have attempted, most cases quite successfully the reviewer be- 
lieves, give explanation the background cultural conditions which 
delayed hastened the development sociology different countries and 
various epochs. They have also explained fairly well the factors that have 
given direction and character the sociological investigation and writing 
among the several peoples different periods. this point—in the 
explanation the rise and development various trends theory and 
practice—that their work becomes sociological rather than merely histori- 
cal. Yet, the whole, inclined consider this work essay 
history rather than—at least more than—a sociological production. That, 
believe, what the authors wished be. Their dependence has been 
more upon historical scholarship than upon sociological generalization. This 
fact itself not necessarily matter for either commendation con- 
demnation: represents point view. 

That the book highly valuable for the graduate student sociology 
there can question. other work have ever had brought tc- 
gether many details sociological history and many analyses 
sociological theories from all parts the world. Before the publication 
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this book many countries were almost unknown 
speaking, spite the great increase the number articles dealing 
with sociology special areas appearing recent years. The present 
volume nothing short mine sociological knowledge for both 
teacher and student. But the ease with which the book can used 
text there much more room for doubt. The detail frequently 
overbalances the perspective given the authors that going 
confusing the less mature students, and, fear, even some in- 
structors. The danger mental indigestion undue hazard here. 
the reviewer’s belief that this diffculty may somewhat overcome—per- 
haps completely obviated—in full year courses least, first putting 
the students through more general treatment the field, such Lichten- 
berger’s Ellwood’s, followed the detailed study modern and 
contemporary sociology from this text the light the perspective 
afforded Ellwood Lichtenberger. The two types texts may made 
supplement each other admirably. 

Aside from the deficiency unity and perspective general breadth 
interpretation already referred to, there are many minor matters con- 
nected with this book deserving comment, only few which can 
mentioned within our space. The authors are congratulated the 
unusual care they have been give credit for the information they 
were, matter course work such vast coverage, obliged lift 
from the writings others. checking this point showed but few 
important omissions. quite evident also that they have made them- 
selves familiar with the materials with which they have dealt, least 
through the secondary sources. course one could read all, even 
large portion, the primary materials. The chief problem then has been 
choose secondary sources wisely. The material presented means 
equal merit all cases. For example, the treatment social psychology 
seems the reviewer quite inadequate and without 
proper insight. But the whole the book rather remarkable produc- 
tion, marking new epoch the writing the history sociological 


theory. 


University 


The Development the Concept the Social Nature the Self. 
Bittner, Iowa City, Iowa. University Ph.D. thesis published 


privately, 1932. Pp. v+433. 


This book contribution the history social psychology. Using 
the terms self and personality synonyms, the author (chairman the 
Department Social Sciences, McKendree College, Lebanon, seeks 
systematize synoptical statements the many conceptions the self 
from Plato Bernard perspective that reveals their sources, similari- 
ties, differences, limitations, and logical interrelations. The statements 
consist well-documented quotations and paraphrases, plus helpful and 
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competent criticism the author, that aids interrelating the view- 
points. The volume convenience those who are deeply concerned 
with refining this fundamental concept. Others will find too elaborate 
and its usefulness somewhat impaired the lack index, despite the 
logically arranged table contents. 

With commendable frankness and skill the author successively shows 
merits and demerits one writer class writers after another until 
last comes Bernard, who, seeks demonstrate, has avoided the 
major pitfalls predecessors and has done the best thinking the funda- 
mentals social psychology date. Readers who have tendency make 
fetish Mead may find wholesome antidote the author’s statement 
and debunking Mead’s social psychology. The author makes forceful 
and fundamental statement the case against the super-individual con- 
ception culture (p. 420). the final chapter, classifies the many fac- 
tors which writers have considered important determining the nature 
the self, but does not attempt utilize them devising substan- 
tially improved conception his own. Considering the need for improve- 
ment before current conceptions the self are clear and are rigorously 
interlocked with other major conceptions sociology, may hope that 
the author eventually will use his background improve upon them. The 
present volume suggests that has the ability so. 

ALBERT BLUMENTHAL 


Marietta College 


sky, 1936. Pp. 197. 


Sinn und Grenze des aristotelischen Satzes: Ganze ist vor dem Teil.” 
Hans Miinchen, Germany: Verlag Josef Kosel Fried- 
rich Pustet, 1936. Pp. 78, 3.00. 


Soziale Organismen. Hans Jena: Verlag der From- 
mannschen Buchhandlung, 1935. Pp. 15. 


Sociologists have too long been content with the facile assumption that 
the Greeks (to mention other people antiquity) possessed social phi- 
losophies but value-free sociology. This the result two erroneous 
beliefs: (1) that the term politikon should translated 
animal” rather than “‘social and (2) that ethical and political 
considerations were all-pervasive Greek thought that value-free gen- 
eralizations cannot sifted out. 

has thoroughly punctured these beliefs. Not only does demon- 
strate what politikon really means; also points out that 
koinonikon, best translated was wide-spread use. 
Therefore, quite unnecessary for the sociologist make apologetic 
bows the direction the political scientist when dealing with the Greek 
thinkers; indeed, the latter might well crave pardon his sociological col- 
leagues when expounding Plato’s and Aristotle’s theories. Not content 
with this, Menzel goes isolate social psychology, analysis social 
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processes, social morphology, socio-cultural dynamics, and other indubi- 
tably sociological contributions the Hellenic writers. The history social 
thought and sociological theory must henceforth include far more along 
these lines than has previously been customary. 

Schickling’s little study the Aristotelian assumption that whole 
prior the much less enlightening. Primarily concerned with 
justifying the Thomistic interpretation Aristotle, Schickling goes 
compare this with the interpretation offered Othmar Spann, the “uni- 
versalist” who has drawn the most extreme conclusions from Aristotle’s 
pronouncement. The upshot the comparison that the axiom both 
ethical and existential character: (1) man dependent society for 
the realization his ethical capacities; and (2) man becomes truly human 
only association with others. Schickling definitely rejects Spann’s ab- 
sorption the individual the totality, and this rejection essentially 
correct. seems, however, that Schickling goes too far maintaining that, 
although man not autarchic, truly man even when association 
minimum. This runs counter all modern sociology and social psy- 
chology, and must regarded Scholastic attempt salvage the idea 
the immutable soul. 

Spann’s course issues variant organismic theory. 
not the crude biologism the late nineteenth century, but its conse- 
quences may equally devastating. Fischer’s little brochure excel- 
lent cathartic for the mental costiveness that over-indulgence Spann 
may engender, although cannot said that works while you sleep. 
Fischer’s conclusion that organismic theories whatever kind, biologist- 
“‘spiritualistic,” are untenable. already possess excellent refu- 
tation organicism Coker’s Columbia thesis, Organismic Theories the 
State, and far this country concerned, Fischer carrying coals 
Newcastle. the German-speaking lands his utterances should heeded, 


but probably will not be. 
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Economic and Social History Medieval Europe. Pirenne, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., First American edition 1937. Pp. ix+243. 
$2.00. 

Life the English Manor: Study Peasant Conditions, 1150-7400. 
New York: The Macmillan Co.; Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. $4.50. 

Complaint and Reform England, 1436-1714. Fifty Writings the Time 
Politics, Religion, Society, and Education. and 
LEY New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 
925. $4.00. 

many ways these three books are about different they could be, 
and yet they all deal with man’s efforts get living and work out his 
social salvation. The first work translation from the French Pirenne’s 
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contribution Histoire Moyen Age, the other two authors being 
Cohen and Focillon. This work appeared 1933. would difficult 
find more masterly summary the economic history medieval 
Europe, especially the Netherlands, France, Germany, and Italy. Eng- 
land and the Scandinavian countries, well Spain and Russia, are 
relatively neglected. Pirenne emphasizes, his other works, not the 
barbaric invasions but the later Islamic conquests. him the Age 
Charlemagne was not period advance but retrogression; town life 
gave way manorial economy. Later, slowly, there grew around 
monasteries and castles little groups traders and artisans who created 
out their suburbs economic town which became the cradle much 
western culture. Little emphasis put upon the part played the Jews 
the capital investments urban landlords foreign commerce. Indeed, 
the formulation opinion, seem see Pirenne’s hostility Teu- 
tonic views, especially those Sombart, burning with dull glow. How 
far his ideas and conclusions took their origin mere hostility, however, 
another matter. deeper basis than personal and national prejudice 
has been observed have constituted the chief foundation for many 
scholar’s judgments. The beginner will get much from study this im- 
perfect masterpiece, the mature scholar even more. 

Bennett’s Life the English Manor volume the Cambridge 
Studies Medieval Life and Thought edited the veteran Coulton, 
Cambridge. high-class summary for popular use but somewhat 
more. not, however, work great erudition brilliant generaliza- 
tion but helpful the beginner. The author has used not simply good 
secondary sources but primary materials both printed and manuscript 
form. The central point interest the peasant trying get living. The 
author sees the persistent and egregious waste involved the 
the manorial village. impressed with the inefficiency the whole 
manorial productive system sees his mind’s eye one foul field after 
another lie before him artistic pattern hopeless dilapidation. 

Bennett does not confine his attention the cultivation the soil. 
has chapters the Church, the Peasant’s Year, the Manor Court, Every- 
day Life, Merrie England, and the Road Freedom. Somehow, although 
the whole round community life presented, does not hold together 
very well. Something lacking; perhaps the cement ritual and magic 
that run through work, play, and worship. Mr. Bennett had added 
anthropology his folklore and history and baked them together, would 
have served more acceptable meal. Nevertheless, the author 
new and promising track economic history when turns from the 
institutional and legal point view the functional. 

The social historian and the historical sociologist will appreciate even 
more the third book under review, particularly eager weave 
together the non-material and the material. Few scholars would have 
made the precise choice these Yale editors, but none could deny that the 
present volume contains cross section the civilization sixteenth and 
seventeenth century England. Nearly all the items and Reform 
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are prose, though the first and most important verse. Only few 
are well-known (though secondary) authors. Several are anonymous, 
including acts parliament. useful chronology has been added. 

the social point view grows, delve more deeply into the average 
mentality and performance. This the road social reality and the proc- 
esses social change. All the great figures the time—Erasmus, More, 
Calvin, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, and Newton—have been omitted. 
must therefore regard this work supplementary other and better 
known sources. Nevertheless, the volume provides excellent set read- 
ings for course Tudor and Stuart England. 

Gras 


Harvard University 


Who Were the Eleven Million? Lawrence. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. 79. $1.00. 
Germany: The Last Four Years. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. $1.75. 

Dictators and Democracies. Catvin Hoover. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. Pp. $1.50. 

These three sets essays are typical the many recent critical treatises 
collectivism. 

Lawrence concerned about the sanction given the New Deal the 
1936 election. analyzes Roosevelt’s 11,000,000 majority effort 
prove that was purchased the new policy federal relief. His problem 
how overturn this vote. submits formula which turns the essay 
into definite bit political propaganda. 

The second book, reprinting articles from The Banker (London), 
attempts picture the true economic and military status Nazi Ger- 
many. The writers, anonymous German economists, militarists, and indus- 
trialists, have used official figures calculate the budget the Nazis never 
publish. four years, armaments have cost Rm. 31,100,000,000, aggregat- 
ing for 1936-37 alone, Rm. 12,600,000,000 out total budget Rm. 
18,845,500,000. One result floating debt Rm. 16,000,000,000. Nazi 
defence economies, Wehrwirtschaft, conjunction with the military, sub- 
ordinates everything war ends, creates fear, and used internationally 
for political and economic blackmail. Much state economic control, despite 
Nazi principles, has led extensive socialism with more threatened, espe- 
cially agriculture, which has failed. The drive for autarchy has accentu- 
ated the ills induced militarization, fleeced foreign creditors and left 
Germany isolated. The conclusion reached that Nazi policy has created 
considerable international nuisance value” which must eventually dis- 
counted disillusioned Germany. 

The work careful and convincing. 

Hoover attempts prove that Russian, German, and Italian “totali- 
tarianisms” are fundamentally the same and variance with democracy. 
finds the three spring from the same causes, having similar circum- 
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stances origin, forms organization, methods control, economic de- 
velopment and general purpose. makes out good case, one can 
chooses ignore and minimize the differences between Communism and 
Fascism. But science seeks differentiate, not merely lump. Social 
science should not less. Using Hoover’s method, the zodlogist could 
prove that men and elephants are alike, indeed they are, but what 
signifies their differences. perhaps with Fascism and Communism. 
Certainly, their differences and divergent trends were featured, the pic- 
ture would quite the reverse. Parliamentary government contrasted 
with being unable engage economic activity and re- 
main parliamentarian. But facts not seem make the systems mutu- 
ally exclusive the authors’ logic. 
Sims 


Oberlin College 


Communism, Fascism Democracy. New York: 
Norton and Company, 1938. Pp. 288. $2.50. 

Plot and Counterplot Central Europe. Boston: Hough- 
ton Company, 1937, Pp. $3.50. 

International Aspects German Racial Policies. Oscar 
and Facen. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
Pp. xxi+266. $2.00. 

Speak for the Chinese. Crow. New York: Harper Brothers, 
1937. Pp. $1.00. 

Norway and the Nobel Peace Prize. Oscar New York: Col- 
umbia University Press, 1938. Pp. $3.50. 

The Family Nations, Its Need and Its Problems. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. $3.00. 

History the League Nations. Joun Atlanta: Tur- 
ner Smith and Company, 1938. Pp. 

The Study International Relations the United States, Survey for 1937. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 
540. $3.50. 

The single unifying thread which runs through these eight books the 
fact that they are all concerned one way another with the problem 
peace. Professor Heimann distinguished economist and, such, 
more concerned with the politico-economic problem the national 
rather than the international, level. him, international peace can best 
assured the creation national order which will provide the 
planned integration society, made necessary modern technology, 
without losing thereby that measure ordered individual liberty which 
the proudest product political democracy. the basis trenchant 
analysis the structure communism and fascism, sets forth his own 
plan for integrated, yet free, democracy. Briefly, believes that this 
conflict can resolved without too much difficulty once the current 
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belief its inherency has been rejected. Since liberty absolute and 
since democracy nowhere synonomous with anarchy, why not pos- 
sible build society planned diversity, socializing large-scale pro- 
duction and leaving the small-scale producer, whether industrial agri- 
cultural, effectively regulated normal market controls? 
phrases it, conflict between the individualistic and socialistic patterns 
can resolved once seen that they are related the differences 
technical and human patterns.” His argument closely reasoned, and, 
the whole, effective answer the proponents the belief that the 
planned totalitarian state the necessary model twentieth century 
political and economic organization. 

Fodor’s analysis the troubled situation Central Europe 
more directly related the immediate problem peace. For many years 
newspaper correspondent this area, has written engaging account 
the post-war political tangle, not only his native country, Hungary, 
but the entire Danubian region. particular interest his discussion 
the pre-war roots German National Socialism. His forecast for the 
future cautious, but since convinced that there neither stability 
nor permanence the Rome-Berlin axis, proclaims modest optimism 
which, the case Austria, already disproved the relentless march 
events. 

Those who are the opinion that present German racial policies consti- 
tute ultimate threat world peace will find much supporting evidence 
the modest account Janowsky and Fagen. The authors have provided 
careful but brief study such policies their international legal aspects. 
Although written under the sponsorship the American Jewish Committee 
and the Conference Jewish Relations supporting material for peti- 
tion the League Nations, the book free from the taint excessive 
partiality. appendix contains valuable summary the existing legal 
disabilities under which Jews the Third Reich are compelled labor. 
Much less impartial Carl Crow’s little volume the Far East. The 
author’s plea for the Chinese tract, brief and ephemeral, which will 
perhaps some value those who not find possible examine 
more substantial accounts. 

The present reviewer has wondered idly, from time time, why Alfred 
Nobel, Swedish subject, should have confided the administration his 
peace prize the Norwegian parliament. The answer found 
Mr. Falnes’ account the history and administration the prize. 
explains this somewhat curious decision citing the conduct the Nor- 
wegian Storting during the Swedish-Norwegian tension and 
Nobel’s personal admiration for the work the Norwegian poet-publicist, 
Fortunately, the scope the book not entirely limited the 
Nobel prize; contains also full and valuable account the nineteenth 
century peace movement Scandinavia. 

1931, the Nobel prize was divided between the late Jane Addams and 
Nicholas Murray Butler. President Butler indefatigable champion 
international peace and understanding. this latest collection his 
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speeches and articles, pursues familiar theme, denouncing isolation, 
praising efforts toward collective security, and pleading for the abandon- 
ment economic warfare. Had numerous bits trivia been excluded, this 
particular collection would have been more forceful its message. 

President Butler has long been ardent champion the League 
Nations. the literature about this much discussed Genevese organiza- 
tion, Professor Knudson, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, has added 
new general account. Although has some value that completely 
date, the book marred discouragingly pedestrian style and 
uncritical point view. not book which will rank with existing 
standard historical accounts. 

Four years ago Dr. Edith Ware published first survey the study 
international relations this country. This new revised edition admir- 
able handbook information concerning all the foundations, government 
departments, business organizations, and special research institutions 
whose activities impinge upon the international field. Special sections deal 
with those organizations possessing limited regional interest, with adult 
education, with various channels international contact, etc. After even 
cursory glance this formidable list one led conclude that, the 
study international affairs this country does not make great progress, 
will not because lack facilities and interested agencies. 

Grayson 


University Wisconsin 


Geschichte der deutschen Gruppwissenschaft. Vol. Hans 
BERG. Leipzig: Hans Buske, 1937. Pp. 15, RM. 


Die Anfange der Gesellschaftslehre. Hans Erlangen, Ger- 
many: Verlag von Palm Enke, 1935. Pp. 197. 5.40. 


Stoltenberg’s Geschichte der deutschen Gruppwissenschaft plainly shows 
that the writer has done tremendous amount research, but has brought 
forth only very small mouse. Beginning with the moralists such Sebas- 
tian Franck and others, presents long array worthies hitherto un- 
known the history social thought and, truth tell, destined remain 
obscurity. Stoltenberg’s preoccupation with Germanic root-words and 
the coining neologisms the basis thereof has led him attribute alto- 
gether too much importance his subjects. The book curiosity, and that 
all. Let hope that Volume will less erudite and more useful. 

Something quite different has come from Proesler’s pen. Die 
der Gesellschaftslehre based the hypothesis that sociology such be- 
gins with the rise the modern competitive order, when the tradi- 
estates” gave way classes. This hypothesis not borne out 
the facts, but false lead may quite effective true one 
reveals hitherto unknown areas social reality. Proesler has per- 
formed real service stressing this phase the development social 
thought, and his treatment Machiavelli, Bodin, Hobbes, and their suc- 
cessors genuinely enlightening. Moreover, his discussion German 
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Romanticism, although brief, epitomizes much that otherwise almost 


inaccessible. 


University Wisconsin 


Chinese Women Yesterday and Today. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. Pp. 324. $3.50. 

Florence Ayscough (Mrs. Harley Farnsworth MacNair) has before now 
done distinguished service the interpretation Chinese life and thought 
Westerners. This book continues our debt her, for Chinese Women 
Yesterday and Today both useful and beautiful. useful because the 
mass facts which fill the need left the ethical maxims often offered 
descriptions and the inferences intended drawn from roman- 
tic realistic novels. beautiful because the spirit the author, the 
generous inclusion many her translations lovely old poems, and the 
many illustrations from Chinese artists. Thus, with facts, poetry and pic- 
tures, she gives the “then” and life for Chinese women—in 
childhood, girlhood, marriage, education and professional life. 

She takes account the shifting scene today the point including 
some discussion Communist women. She dwells admiringly the three 
remarkable Soong sisters, who became the wives and able counselors 
Kung, Sun Yat-sen, and Chiang Kai-shek. She gives prominent 
place Ch’iu Chin, who was executed order the Manchu government 
1907 for her revolutionary activities and who, Florence Ayscough’s 
way thinking, represents the bridge over the chasm between the old and 
the new for Chinese women. But Ch’iu Chin had her atavic ancestors and 
are introduced them—women calligraphists, painters, educa- 
tors, and even warriors. The book ends with re-telling some the tales 
which for centuries Chinese women have been taught the proprieties 
maidens, wives, and mothers. The bibliography, while not claiming 
complete, nevertheless useful, and there good index. 

Bryson 


Smith College 


Annals Cleveland: Works Progress Administration Ohio, 
Distributed the Cleveland Public Library. 


The more than two hundred volumes, issued and forthcoming, this 
astonishing Works Progress Administration project present folk-eye view 
American culture the like which nowhere else available. Researchers 
each the social sciences will find here the life the nation met 
the eyes the citizens Cleveland year after year they read the 
salty, vehement, flamboyant, and earnest columns their daily paper. 

The project falls into two paralleling sections: Digest and Index the 
Newspaper Record Events and Opinions, with one more volumes de- 
voted each year and proposed total 200 volumes for the 117 years; 
and the paralleling Court Record Series Cuyahoga County. addition 
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there are elaborate Procedure and Style Manuals, necessitated the use 
percent relief personnel the project, which are models their 
type for all future coordinated projects requiring careful planning, routing, 
supervision, uniformity, and accuracy. The Procedure Manual presents 
early stage the organization the project, which was later perfected 
certain points. But impressive for its central feature: application 
the Ford idea flow work and specialized use semi-skilled labor 
the utilization relief personnel produce important end-product. 

The nearest rival this Cleveland project the New York Times Index, 
which covers only the period since 1914 and only finding index. The 
Cleveland Annals are actual digest, each item running from dozen 
couple hundred words length, with pertinent matter quoted directly. 
The digesters covered every square inch each issue the leading Cleve- 
land newspaper throughout each year. Every newspaper story that re- 
corded local event expression local opinion was digested. The 
coverage exhaustive the field local news. This record opinion was 
taken from editorials, letters editors, and local political articles. 

The digest each these volumes 500 1,000 pages are grouped 
under suggestive headings, with exhaustive cross-referenced index 
the end each volume. There also day-by-day index all the items 
digested from each day’s issue the paper. scholarship could have de- 
vised anything more adequate make these volumes usable researchers, 
that something more beyond the imagination need the present 
reviewer. Systematic sample re-checks for accuracy part the routine 
staff procedure have revealed only three percent inaccuracies the 
content. 

Some idea the wealth concrete material may had from such 
main topic headings the following from Vol. XXXIV, Part for 1851: 
Art and artists; Books and periodicals; Publishing and retailing, including 
reviews separate books; Capital punishment; Children; Churches, sects, 
and religion; Civil liberties and freedom speech; Community growth; 
Conduct and customs; Cooperative movement; Crime, penal and corrective 
institutions, suicides, juvenile delinquency, vice, and vagrancy; Education; 
Employment and unemployment; Entertainment, fairs and expositions, 
celebrations and festivals, circuses, holidays, theatres; Foreign population; 
Gambling; Games and sports; Garment industry (also other industries 
name); City government, politics, political parties, campaigns and elec- 
tions; Health and sanitation; Mental disease; Labor; Machinery; Medical 
profession; Music; Newspapers; Organizations and societies; Spiritualism 
and occultism; Parks and playgrounds; Peace movement; Public baths; 
Sectionalism; Text books; Temperance; Westward movement; Women, 
feminism, and woman suffrage; Zoning. National and international news 
and items regarding national organizations—e.g., the American Association 
for the Advancement Science—are also covered under appropriate head- 
ings. 

one thumbs through the volumes one picks amazingly interesting 
and valuable items. For example, there the eloquent material public 
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health, including such facts that percent total burials during 1850 
adjoining community were children. Again, the first proposal for the 
establishment free park camping ground the vicinity every 
large city” check frightful mortality among children our large 
cities” appears 1873. The press reflects harsh attitude favoring capital 
punishment, e.g., “The traveller who, finding scaffold his way, 
thanked God had last reached civilized country, should come 
the United Deaths from attempted abortions were handled 
the press those days with plentiful details, including some cases the 
name the “quack” who performed and the fact that the woman 
McLean st. and was employed Andrew Peters, her seducer.” 
appalling number horse-and-buggy and industrial are 
recorded. Copious notes appear the early ventures aeronautics. Among 
these last Barnum’s proposal 1873 build three balloons 
race across the Atlantic Ocean: ‘Money object Barnum, 
proposes spend $50,000 the enterprise, purely the interests 
science, which will not, course, prevent him from putting the balloons 
tent, yard surrounded high fense, and charging admission 
The agrarian movement receives considerable space, and another 
item July, 1873, asks “‘Are agricultural colleges failure? The items 
art and artists throw vivid light the chromo period. The battle 
the blue laws enforce Sunday observance recounted considerable 
detail; and the early seventies begin see the press urging that 
“The country Sunday and the city Sunday are two different institutions 
and cannot treated alike,” and suggesting that public libraries opened 
and and rational recreation” introduced. Students churches, 
the temperance movement, feminism, and similar things, will find copious 
explicit material. may news some that free love 
the cheapest and most degraded social was propounded from 
the soap-boxes our cities sixty-five years ago. 145 Vol. LXI, 
Part there characteristic story about President Grant that has prob- 
ably escaped the attention historians and biographers. 

the Court Record Series for Cleveland’s county, which parallels the 
Annals Cleveland separate volumes, the aim was present not the 
legal details cases but rather material historical interest buried 
these cases. The emphasis upon the ordinary life and business relation- 
ships the times. Abstracts run from hundred and fifty words several 
times that length. Here again the cases for each year are arranged within 
the volume for that year dominant subject, with other subjects inter- 
est the case indexed the general index the back the volume. These 
court cases will not valuable for the researcher the Annals series, 
though scattered through them are valuable items prices, wage rates, 
Sunday observance, health and sanitation, family life, and similar topics. 

Sets the Annals and the Court Record Series are not available for 
private purchase. far the distribution has been confined university, 
college, leading public libraries, and the local school and college libraries 
Cleveland. With only sets available, obviously desirable that 
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libraries absorb the bulk the issue order enhance the availability 

the materials. Every teacher college university should make 

his business see that the library procures set before the supply ex- 

hausted. hoped that some these sets may held reserve for long- 

term loans scholars anywhere the country who need them for research 
urposes. 

The Works Progress Administration Ohio deserves unstinted praise 
for this product. Credit should also given the technical advisors. They 
were Professor Robert Binkley, Professor Arthur Cole, editor the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, and other members the faculty 
Western Reserve University. And behind these men almost decade 
impetus such work the Joint Committee Materials for Research 
the Social Science Research Council and the American Council Learned 
Societies, which Professor Binkley chairman. 


Columbia University 


Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. ap- 
pendices method+Preface Eduard Lindeman. $3.00. 

Recent Trends Rural Planning. and Price 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. 579. $3.50. 

century ago Americans were too busy the making the nation 
give much time analyses the culture they were producing. Such were 


left visitors like Alexis Tocqueville and Harriet Martineau. Today, 
less busy but far more puzzled and reflective mood concerning 
what are becoming and what are producing, study ourselves. 
can, choose, read any number books life our cities and life 
among the the Ozarks Appalachians; can compare 
the history the with the history share-croppers and industrial 
workers; can see the way which caste and class function sup- 
posedly democratic nation and the way which few families have come 
into possession wealth enough practically control the economy the 
country; can read the incredible diversification religion which has 
accompanied the spread the population. 

Here Americans, have another effort take stock ourselves. 
study Burlington, little city nearly 25,000 the old Yankee 
state Vermont but, like many other communities, far from being its 
population make-up “Old American.” Burlington exemplifies the variety 
its ethnic stocks what Eduard Lindeman, the Preface, calls deeply 
pluralistic character American Society.” Only the banks are still indis- 
putably Yankee enterprises, though the control manufacturing and the 
operation the university are still largely Yankee hands, and all Old 
Americans regard themselves charter members the community, with 
all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. About percent the 
population made French-Canadian and Irish Catholics and few 
Catholics who are Italian, Jewish group numbering about eight hun- 
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dred, and very few families Syrians, Greeks, Scandinavians, and 
Negroes. The other percent made Yankees, English, English- 
Canadians, and Germans—mostly Protestant faith—though, course, 
most the Scandinavians and Negroes, too, are Protestants. state the 
percentages those terms indicate the manner which most citizens 
Burlington see the composition their city: ethnic distinctions are 
merged religious distinctions, and more often than not the religious 
differences seem more important than the ethnic. Further confuse the 
classification, economic factors such types work, remuneration rates, 
residence areas, for some groups correlate with race and religion, but again 
depart disconcertingly from correlation. Burlington then, for all that 
conservative, rural, individualistic, and moderate, represents group 
cleavages, results which are seen every aspect its life but 
especially the emphases and methods its schools, the attitudes toward 
civic responsibilities and undertakings, and the recreational and cultural 
activities its citizens. 

The author states the objective her study this fashion: consid- 
ering the adjustment several ethnic groups single community 
seeks ascertain the extent which the peoples America hold common 
ideals and are united sense common destiny; its seeks show the 
extent which each group the same time feels free develop its own 
life; and finally, seeks ascertain the extent which cleavages between 
ethnic groups serve enhance moderate those cleavages which econom- 
security and political disillusionment are producing the America 
today.” 

Throughout the study she notes processes accommodation, amalga- 
mation further cleavage. Her methods were those informal interview, 
census taking, detailed questionnaire; and while the reader feels that ac- 
curate data are offered and verbatim accounts interviews, case 
does the page bristle with prominent display investigation techniques 
and tools. objective and useful study, credit the author and 
the Eugenics Survey Vermont, under which society the study was begun. 
The definiteness with which cleavages are marked and the subtleties 
which adopt attitudes and prejudices are clearly shown here that all 
readers should logically find themselves the look-out, with the author, 
for all those things which dangerous narrowing the definition 
‘Americanism’ which variance with the very principles which 
America was founded.” 

The book Professors Cole and Crowe what they intended 
good text for courses rural sociology and useful handbook for those 
who work any capacity rural areas, and for laymen interested 
rural problems. one needed convinced the necessity rural plan- 
ning, would won fairly considered only the data offered the 
authors the farmers’ inadequate share the national income, the costs 
state and federal government the submarginal areas, the inadequacy 
rural housing and standard living. True, the industrialization and 
urbanization our population the twentieth century has reduced the 
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rural percentage from 71.4 (1880) 43.8 (1930), but that reduction has 
brought additional problems, and the character the back-to-the-country 
movement the depression years has not been such aid the country 
districts. The authors set forth the problems well and then indicate the 
trends actual planning and the possibilities for future betterment. Land- 
use control, land settlement projects, control delinquency and crime, 
improvement welfare organization, health and educational facilities, 
library services and recreational agencies, religious organization and 
governmental functioning, and the increasing the convenience and 
productivity farm life rural electrification large scale—these are 
among the problems considered the authors. The bibliography ample 
and the indexes adequate. 


Smith College 


Urban Blight and Slums. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1937. Pp. xvi+442. $4.00. 


This book attains the objective stated the sponsors their fore- 
word; more fully set forth than any previous work housing 
planning, the fundamental role which rational land and taxation policies 
could play allies both public and private efforts for finer and more 
prosperous 

The author wisely points out the danger direct attacks the slum 
these attacks are motivated solely abhorence altruism and are not 
analyzed the possible economic effects when continued long enough 
eliminate any considerable portion the substandard areas. 

Sociologists who can readily appreciate the social value slum reclama- 
tion that puts families into better physical environment would probably 
well heed the following statement the author, which indicates that 
slum reclamation cannot necessarily justified when judged from nar- 
row economic point view: 


The ratio governmental costs revenues the areas inhabited poor 
people will thus always high for three reasons: first, because such people ordi- 
narily require greater governmental services per capita because their low eco- 
nomic status; second, because the number persons per acre much greater; 
and third, because the real estate which they occupy relatively low value. These 
results are inevitable and will persist large measure even though slums and 
blighted areas are completely eradicated. 


doubtful, however, whether sound economic analysis the effects 
slum clearance will ever possible considering only the area 
which operations are carried on. Not only must one study problems such 
the relative merits rebuilding central areas instead developing 
further peripheral areas, but attention must given entirely new forms 
urban development wherein the uncontrolled growth and change 
largely responsible for blight and slums will less likely occur. 

The broad scope the study indicated the inclusion the follow- 
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ing objectives the list proposed the author: adequate city plan, 
more logical zoning regulations, more effective control subdivisions, bet- 
ter and more standardized building regulations, more effective methods 
land assembly, reform the system taxation, and intelligent and 
informed public opinion. 

The generous footnotes are excellent guide the best housing lit- 
erature and the inclusion special chapters authorities their respec- 
tive fields strengthens the work materially. 


Epmonp Hosen 
National Association Housing Officials 


New Light Delinquency and Its Treatment. and 
Bronner. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 
vii+226. $2.00. 

During the past thirty years the literature juvenile delinquency has 
grown such enormous proportions that even the well-read student 
this field would find difficult believe that there was anything new 
said the subject. this rather brief volume Healy and Bronner, with 
their characteristic care and scientific precision, outline what they believe 
the fundamental etiological bases juvenile misconduct. While they 
have said most what this book other places, nevertheless their 
present treatment perhaps the best example the scientific approach 
that has yet appeared. 

The central thesis which revealed their study delinquents and 
non-delinquents from the same homes and with the same general charac- 
teristics that juvenile delinquency must considered special form 
behavior arising from unsatisfying relationships between the home 
family and the delinquent. Thus individual case study must include 
analysis the group situation out which the conduct deviation emerges. 
This being true, any treatment the individual delinquent which does not 
also provide treatment for the members the family the delinquent must 
prove inadequate. 

The authors clearly point out that while juvenile delinquency, con- 
sidered superficially, simple problem, any careful analysis the reac- 
tive behavior the delinquent indicates its extreme complexity. The 
emotional life the juvenile, which the reservoir behavior tendencies 
and directions, perhaps the most difficult all phenomena isolate and 
dissect. Without the aid the socio-psychiatric method employed these 
two scholars any possibility understanding the influence urges, wishes, 
strivings, and such like, would futile. When these are dammed upstream, 
thwarted unsatisfactory child-parent relationships, frustrated de- 
mands which the juvenile cannot meet, outlets must found which will 
remove the conflict discomfort which the juvenile experiences. Juvenile 
delinquency, then, perfectly rational type behavior whose causality 
found the life-experience and life-situation the individual. 
Stated simply, juvenile delinquency escape from which 
cause emotional distress, and any therapy which has its objective the 
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normalizing conduct must first seek out the motivating mechanisms 
the emotional content the juvenile delinquent. 
University Pennsylvania 


American Family Laws. Volume Incompetents and Dependents. 
Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp. 707. 


Ten years and 3,000 pages after Chester Vernier began his work, 
American Family Laws, has given his fifth and, officially, last volume, 
Incompetents and Dependents. This not actually the last volume, 
however, because the statutory law analyzed the earlier volumes has 
already changed that supplement necessary, which indicates the 
ephemeral utility this sort statutory compilation. 

this latest volume Professor Vernier adheres his usual outline and 
his usual standards. provides thoroughly useful index current 
state legislation Infants, Aliens, Drunkards, and Insane Persons. 
gives extended bibliography evanescent literature. does not at- 
tempt discuss the historical background social setting the statutes 
show their significance application. does not even include his 
bibliography many the works which afford larger understanding 
the subject. 

these many years, then, Professor Vernier has constructed sturdy 
frame for the presentation family law. Time tarnishes rapidly that 
one may hope for regular regildings the form supplements. But 
can Family Laws frame only. The portrait still missing. 

May 

Social Security Board 


Chicago Commons Through Forty Years. Taytor. Chicago: 
Chicago Commons Association, 1936. Pp. $1.50. 


Some American Pioneers Social Welfare; Select Documents with Editorial 
Notes. Edited Edith Abbott. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
Pp. $1.00. 

Graham Taylor has given the initiation, 
development, and probable future Chicago Commons this volume 
commemorating its Fortieth Anniversary. Because the nature the 
occasion the book principally eulogy settlement work. However, 
there much significance the sociologist the analysis the relation 
the social settlement its community, its changing functions through 
its history, and its relationship with academic sociology such. 

The author’s contention that time was this community slum area 
but rather community may questioned. The conflict growing 
out social philosophy Christianity and evident social exploitation 
evidenced the author. found that the way making living (re- 
ferring labor conditions) and low standard living were impossibly 
inconsistent with the Christian ‘Way Life’.” Taylor was eyewitness 
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the great Pullman Car Works strike. His amazement the 
feeling the part both sides made him, his own words, 
discouraged and disappointed man. 

conclusion, may said that the Commons was pioneer the 
development and application sociological principles. The principles under 
which operated may longer the basis for investigation and action 
community organization, but the forty years service which has 
rendered have lent deep insight into the temper the times. 

Miss Abbott’s book consists documents social welfare pioneers 
the United States with editorial comments. Such social work pioneers 
Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Franklin, Dorothea Dix, are included. 

The book significant that utilizes primary source materials and 
that illustrates the significance the individual the initiation 
needed social changes. 

The reviewer was struck the significant social understanding and ad- 
vocated social welfare policies these pioneers, unsupported institu- 
tionalized social work and academic social science. 


Wayne University 


The American Woman: The Feminine Side Masculine Civilization. 
Ernest Groves. New York: Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 1937. Pp. 


$3.00. 
Marriage. Translated from the French Warre Bradley 
Wells. Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. 330. $2.50. 


Groves’ announced purpose trace the American woman’s 
status setting masculine follow the general 
movement that brought the average woman closer the privileges and re- 
sources men.” develop this follows chiefly two main currents 
influence: one that represents encroaching activity upon special male 
privileges led certain aggressive women; and the other the great social 
changes which such things economic, intellectual, and emotional ad- 
justment bring pass, thus tending toward what calls more natural 
equality between men and women. 

begins his book with study the cultural background, and builds 
through eleven chapters consideration the American woman 
and her changing status. the end each chapter bibliography and 
the volume has usable index. good book the subject and could 
well form the basis introductory course. 

Blum’s treatise not well balanced; merely collection essays, 
padded with stories used illustrations. wrote this young man. 
spite what said, does seem though now resurrected the 
hope that his political position and international reputation will enhance 
its sale. 

His thesis this: That every person polygamous nature the 
first stage living; that this stage they should permitted free sex 
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play; that later when this burned out they become monogamous and 
should marry. 

considers love nothing more than sexual pleasure purely physi- 
cal basis. But sociologists know that union based purely physical sex- 
ual grounds very precarious. For such nothing more than animal; and 
man more than animal. man sexual intercourse but one form love 
expression; not the whole. 

After putting aside reminded the advice elderly man once 
gave young man: son; get married. Either you will very happy 
else you will become philosopher.” 


Reading, Pa. 


Teaching the Studies the Secondary School Level. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. $3.25. 


Social Problems and Social Welfare. GREENWOOD and 
Everetr New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 
Pp. $2.00. 

Habitat, Economy and Society. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1937. Pp. Pp. 108. $4.00. 


The title the work Shutte some degree misnomer, since the 
book devoted largely the subjects ordinarily found works the 
principles methods secondary education. One chapter concerned 
with the content the social studies, and another with instructional tech- 
niques the social studies (which apparently don’t differ very much from 
instructional techniques other secondary school subjects). Other than 
this, primary consideration given topics which range from the phi- 
losophy education problems teaching course current events and 
methods measurement and testing. The author reveals himself being 
opposed Progressive Education and “natural science” methods 
objects the purely behavioristic procedure alone be- 
cause excludes the idea social reform but also because not ade- 
quately scientific.” Teacher’s colleges and normal schools may find the 
work value. 

Though Beach and Walker cover wide range social problems within 
limited compass, they are more than usually successful the avoidance 
superficiality and diffuseness, and the commonplace. Their treatment 
problems population and race, health, social welfare, and poverty 
attains unity and coherence through resort adequate theoretical and 
conceptual framework. the same time the level exposition remains 
well within the range senior high school students. keeping with current 
trends secondary education, the work divided into “units,” and each 
unit turn subdivided into topics. The presentation each topic 
followed extensive list questions for discussion well topics 
for papers and reports. 

Forde, who professor geography and anthropology the 
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University Wales, concerned with the examination the relationship 
between habitat geographical environment the one hand, and eco- 
nomic and social organization the other. seeks make his method, 
far possible, inductive. the last part his work presents certain 
conclusions which arrives from analysis the economic and social 
organizations representative peoples described the first part the 
work. Chief among these conclusions are that: not live 
economic stages. They possess economies” which differ widely from one 
another even for peoples living the same so-called economic stage; and 
again, “neither the world distributions the various economies, nor their 
development and relative importance among particular peoples can 
regarded simple functions physical conditions and natural resources.” 
anyone familiar with the development ethnology, particularly 
America, during the past third century neither these conclusions 
will found particularly startling. However, this work should 
found useful collateral reading providing material illustrative the 
relationship geographical factors society and culture. 


Franklin and Marshall College 


Emotional Adjustment Marriage. Mon St. Louis: 

Mosby, 1937. Pp. 261, $3.00. 

The Case for New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1937. Pp. 25. $.25. 
Christianity and Sex. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1937. Pp. 78. $1.00. 

Emotional Adjustment Marriage book written for the layman 
doctor who has had some training social science. simple, non- 
technical style tells its story—what the married person the parent 
should know about sex and what attitude should take toward it. With- 
out intending any condescension, one may place the book the “sexual- 
lyrical” tradition, and note that full the pathos monogamy; 
sociologists are familiar with this literature. Such books contribute little 
science, but are useful. This one sounder than most such books, and 
thoroughly honest. The price the book too high. 

The Case for Chastity brilliant rear-guard action. When society 
changing from one moral consensus another, there period confu- 
sion which neither norm altogether satisfactory. This apparently 
the case with female chastity our own society; penalties and frustra- 
tions are necessarily involved either chastity unchastity. Mrs. Ban- 
ning has done just what she started out do; she has made the most 
the case for chastity stressing its advantages and minimizing its dis- 
advantages. Mrs. Banning’s much discussed pamphlet may used the 
sociologist documentary material for the study the changing mores. 

difficult understand why such book Christianity and Sex 
came see print. The thought content the book vague that seems 
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the author might well have kept back. The author has great expressive 
gift, but this merely increases one’s regret that has nothing all 


say. 
WILLARD WALLER 


Barnard College 


Community Backgrounds Education. Luoyp Cook. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. xii+397. $3.00. 

Educational Freedom and Democracy. Edited and 
New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1938. Pp. 
$2.25. 

The Community School. Edited New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 1938. Pp. $2.25. 

Adult Education: Dynamic for Democracy. and 
New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
Pp. $1.75. 

Adult Education. Lyman Bryson. New York: The American Book 
Company, 1936. Pp. $2.25. 

Modern Group Discussion, Public and Private. Jupson and 
New York: The Wilson Company, 1937. Pp. 198. 

Independent Study the Lower Division Stanford University. 
Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 
Pp. $1.50. 

What About Survey Courses? Lamar Jounson. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1937. Pp. xi+377. $2.85. 

Oxford Limited. Briant. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. 
Pp. $2.50, 

Community Backgrounds Education valuable addition the lit- 
erature educational sociology. Cook has chosen for special emphasis 
the field community and school relations. This healthy and con- 
structive approach educational sociology, and field which Cook 
has real rivals. His materials, which cover many different types 
communities, are chosen with discrimination and are effectively and inter- 
estingly presented. The usefulness the book greatly enhanced the 
author’s knowledge the best and most recent educational theory and 
his extensive summaries research materials the field sociology. Cook 
has done better job than anyone else has done far mediating the 

eard. 

The Community School, symposium, contribution the Society for 
Curriculum Study. report upon and analysis community-school 
programs number different areas. The social experiments described 
are not reported without bias, but certainly commendable effort made 
that direction, and the facts assembled have real significance for sociol- 
ogy. especially interesting chapter describes attempt develop 
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community living among the Indians; another tells Hawaiian experi- 
ment. There introductory essay Kilpatrick and annotated 
bibliography Wattenberg. 

Educational Freedom and Democracy, also symposium, the second 
yearbook the John Dewey Society. The contributions this volume 
are unusually high level. introductory essay Bode defines the 
problem with his usual razor-sharp clarity. Freedom does not mean that the 
teacher all times free say what pleases; means that the teacher 
has the right stimulate students reinterpret their basic beliefs, 
indicate them the contained contradictions the social order. Beale’s 
essay the historical aspects the problem freedom also deserves 
mention. addition the high quality the essays, note also 
degree integration unusual symposium. This book represents the 
Dewey tradition its best. 

The two books entitled Education and the one entitled Modern 
Group Discussion may classified together for our purposes. Sociologists 
need realize that many persons who are not members the guild are 
studying social groups. The educators adults have been particularly 
active this regard. Any sociologist interested the sociology the 
organized group would well tap these sources perusing the books 

under review. Bryson’s book appears excellent and usable text. 
The Hewitt and Mather volume contains valuable chapters specific 
methods. Modern Group Discussion primarily manual for relatively 
untrained leaders, but contains excellent concrete materials. While 
obvious that such books contain much value the sociologist, 
equally clear that only the sociologist has the conceptual equipment 
means which make the techniques handling groups really under- 
standable and communicable. Here inviting opportunity for someone 
make himself useful. 

The three remaining volumes may linked together because their 
concern with the problems higher education. What About Sur- 
vey Courses? and Independent Study the Lower Division Stanford 
University are books primarily interest administrators. Oxford Limited 
honest but slightly sensational account Oxford recent gradu- 
ate. There vast amount incident and concrete descriptive material. 
There excellent chapter the so-called Oxford group, the Buchman- 
ite movement which really started Pennsylvania State College. Other 
chapters discuss the importance losing the boat race and evaluate the 
contributions Cecil Rhodes. Almost any college teacher who reads this 


book likely have uneasy conscience for while. 
WALLER 


Barnard College 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. $2.50. 
their prefatory comments, the authors admit that they are aware 
the “difficulties encompassing the entire program but, they 
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state rather ingenuously, “there merit overstressing the difficulties 
the program.” Under this guiding principle they have written good 
elementary book the manifold problems poverty. 

Following traditional patterns the first seven chapters they define 
poverty, estimate its extent the United States, and discuss the respective 
roles heredity, ill-health, alcohol and drugs, inadequate education, moral 
weakness, and similar symptoms and factors associated with the poorer 
classes. Also included these chapters are such preventive and curative 
plans slum clearance, social work, safety engineering, governmental con- 
trol liquor, moral indoctrination, vocational guidance, and education 
dietetics, hygiene, and child-care. 

the remaining chapters the central theme social security through 
economic and political reconstruction. Reflecting, for the most part, con- 
temporary trends social security legislation, much the discussion 
exposition and justification the present administration’s social program. 
That there utopian strain the authors’ program evident the 
following excerpts: 

“The problem will not solved until each individual can secure public 
expense any recreational cultural opportunity essential his health, his 
well-being his (p. 197). 

each individual should receive that income which would make 
possible for him and all members his family live their most cre- 
ative level” (p. 189). 

“All poverty under normal economic conditions, save that the handi- 
capped and misfit elements our population, could eliminated 
means enforcing upon private industry minimum wage for each worker 
sufficient properly support himself and his family” (p. 200). 

chapter titled Factors and Their offers thirteen 
economic policies designed provide the wealth necessary the abolition 
poverty. This chapter, however, all too brief. state that achieve- 
ment “dependent upon correlation effort” not enough. How, spe- 
cifically, correlation obtained? The authors’ answers this question 
are optimistic but not convincing. 

Smith College 


Unemployment the Learned Professions: International Study Oc- 
cupational and Educational Planning. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xii+347. tables. $3.50. 


During the first years after the World War, the International Student 
Service Geneva aided many institutions higher learning and thousands 
students, through relief and the establishment self-help organizations, 
overcome the disastrous consequences that catastrophe. This work 
logically led consideration fundamental problems confronting mod- 
universities, and investigation the problem the over- 
crowding institutions higher learning and the consequent growing 
unemployment their graduates. 
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Unemployment the Learned Professions, Dr. Kotschnig, who the 
time its preparation was general secretary the International Student 
Service and now visiting professor comparative education Smith 
College and Mount Holyoke College, presents the results world-wide 
survey the subject, followed examination methods whereby the 
present situation can remedied. University teachers, educational ad- 
ministrators, secretaries appointment boards and professional organi- 
zations, students, and lay persons some thirty nations collaborated 
collecting information and discussing its meaning and significance. The 
Carnegie Corporation gave financial assistance. 

The difficulty the task that Dr. Kotschnig and his colleagues set 
themselves may visualized, part, from his report the paucity and 
unreliability statistical data which were sorely needed form the basic 
structure the study. The author noted, book will serve useful 
purpose achieves nothing else than bring home the need for better 
educational and professional statistics.” some countries such informa- 
tion was almost entirely lacking; others the collection statistics had 
been begun recently that the figures were little use for comparative 
purposes. Even those countries, like the United States, that pride 
themselves the volume their data, material dealing with the profes- 
sions proved most inadequate. (Note should made the fact that 
this investigation has greatly stimulated several countries undertake 
national surveys.) 

the face difficulties which these were only few, surprising 
that the author had the courage undertake book unemployment 
the professions and occupational and educational planning. Many would 
have felt that investigation one profession one country would have 
been large task under such circumstances. Yet the completed volume 
gives the reader the impression that was able transcend the inade- 
quacy statistical materia!. has skilfully utilized the facts his dis- 
posal, even when they were fragmentary that some would have feared 
make use them, while others would have drawn from them unwar- 
ranted conclusions. 

These facts, however, are but the springboard from which Dr. Kot- 
schnig has plunged into pertinent observations and broad philosophical 
discussions that range from comments about fetish diplomas” 
“the idolatry figures” elaboration the concept the educated 
person that has become the the masses. These excursions, 
which succeeds making integral parts larger theme, are for 
and for his readers—the meat the book. 

The entire book the reflection thoughtful, broadly-educated, and 
thoroughly cosmopolitan man for whom there sharp cleavage between 
thought and action. Even when the reader vigorously disagrees with him, 
the disagreement generally the result differences fundamental points 
view and, such, stimulating itself. 

Almost nothing has been said about the content the volume the 
conclusions recorded it. the opinion the reviewer deserves the 
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careful examination all concerned with the future higher education. 
brief résumé can justice it, and, since many persons are 
inclined make reviews substitute for the books themselves, sum- 
mary has been intentionally omitted. 
Brown 


Russell Sage Foundation 


Social Living. and Jupson New York: 

Ginn and Co. Pp. xxii+672. $1.80. 

For the first time, sociology high school textbook has capitalized the 
method impressing major points the use visual images. Not only 
are good pictures used, with many them full page size, but there are also 
graphs, charts and cartoons. These are accompanied challenging ques- 
tions, explanatory notes, and descriptions which make the subject come 
alive. 

Other skillful teaching aids include concise introductions giving the view- 
point the chapters comprising the unit, concluding summaries, review 
questions, extensive glossary, numerous readings, and projects which 
the alert teacher may readily adapt for activity programs suited the 
local community situation. 

The form that narrative account the social world, its nature, 
processes, principles, institutions, problems and their role the building 
personality. The stress placed concrete situations will undoubtedly 
capture and hold the high school student’s interest the problem social 
living. 

FLORENCE GREENHOE 

Ohio State University 


Travers. London: Macmillan and Co., 1937. Pp. $4.25. 


This symposium consists editorial introduction and fifteen other 
chapters written many contributors. appendix supplies brief 
biographical accounts the authors. The title the volume, like the im- 
plications the late sociology, sufficiently non-definitive 
cover the most diverse methods and content and thus necessarily fails 
receive systematic treatment. The editors’ aim announced that 
pointing way for dealing with practical, contrast scientific, 
manifesto action, first effort give articulate utterance 
the reasoned voice science demanding its rightful place the control 
human affairs” (p. 2). Such control envisaged grand scale; and, 
accordingly, biological, psychological, and socio-cultural topics are given 
cursory glances. The foundation topic (Chapter II) Haldane 
deals highly creditable way with Experiment.” 
There follow, with inherent order, and with indifferent quality 
treatment, two chapters the psychology and industrial 
adjustments: two others make psychoanalytic approaches selected social 
problems; one chapter devoted the familiar summary discussions 
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each the following: race, eugenics, medical progress, education, legis- 
lation, and the logic science, with applications especially 
Three chapters, contributed respectively Ginsberg, Malinowski, 
and Mannheim are ably treated and, although restricted scope, are 
worthy careful study. Also chapter “Economic Planning” (A. 
Baster) contains points interest regard the character our social 
system. Ginsberg’s article and Human Affairs”) gives sum- 
mary restatement the scope sociology, and urges the need for com- 
parative studies and for systematic general sociology, integrating the 
segments dealt with the other social sciences. Malinowski’s article 
Social deals especially with methodological 
problems the study culture and with the cultural determinants 
human behavior. Mannheim devotes his paper Trends the 
Building Society”) analysis propaganda essential out- 
growth the present mediated, secondary system social relations and 
technique for supplying ideologies and forming 
society into mental unity capable collective action. 

The cursory character the volume due the editors’ interest 
problems, and the journalistic venture feeling out public 
reception periodical journal devoted the same general theme. Such 
journal, like the present volume, would seem too general interest 
the specialist any the surveyed fields. The volume not suitable for 
the conventional orientation course which resembles the generality 
treatment, although few the chapters would supply useful sum- 
maries aspects the respective subjects for students and other non- 
specialists. The editors’ selection topics reflects the current run 
thought several ways: first, the over-emphasis upon general agglomera- 
tion topics, under the impression that such juxtapositions constitute 
integrations the content; second, attempt bring social trends 
under rational control (although several contributors discount this pos- 
sibility); and third, the tendency view the lack general control 
“problem,” although these problems are certainly resident the atti- 
tudes the subjects the environment—a state mind resulting 
from abandonment traditional valuations and the accompanying 
frustrations misdirected liberalism. 
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University Illinois 


The Negro Labor Unionist New York. FRANKLIN. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 415. $3.75. 

This book, which grew out the investigations carried The 
Mayor’s Commission Conditions Harlem resulting from the riot 
1935, presents objective account the relation the Negro worker 
organized labor New York City. The first part deals with the history 
the organized labor movement among Negroes the period N.R.A. 
the second part, more detailed account, based upon the 
original researches, gives descriptive and statistical record the Negro 
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worker’s participation the organized labor movement. Much the valu- 
able information this section based upon interviews with both Negro 
and white workers. This study also enriched three appendixes, con- 
taining documentary materials, the status the Negro workers the 
labor movement. Although the present study provides wealth factual 
material for both the layman and student this important problem, 
lacks the type interpretative analysis social and economic forces which 
necessary for understanding this phase the Negro’s adjustment 
modern urban civilization. 
FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


The Chinese People. Boston: Marshall Jones 

Company, 1938. Pp. 312. $3.50. 

Here study the Chinese and their culture American linguist 
who for more than decade while professor German Tsing Hua Uni- 
versity, Peking, was ardent student Sinology. This volume embodies 
the results his observations and mature thought that subject. 
shows careful workmanship throughout and although done layman 
the fields with which concerned, the professional anthropologist, 
ethnologist and sociologists will find valuable. While the technical 
proach the social scientist wanting, the author not unacquainted 
with good deal ethnological writing. His linguistic interests have 
evidently led him explore this class literature, hence speaks with 
intelligence that the expert will not discount. Sociologists will find the 
book worthy successor Ross’ The Changing Chinese and will probably 
agree that its interpretations are often more accurate. 

Danton’s book may profitably read conjunction with Lin Yutang’s 
Country and People, for the two works are complementary; the one 
looking the Chinese through the eyes the native and the other from 
the viewpoint the foreigner. 

The opening chapter offers kind apology for the book pointing 
out how most that has been written China highly romantic and 
unreliable. Following chapter the geography and ethnology the 
country lengthy discussion the language question which the author 
holds fundamental any understanding Chinese psychology. 
Naturally, speaks with most authority and illumination this point. 
His exposition the Chinese language and its problems highly lucid 
and informing; perhaps the best brief treatment found English. 
The succeeding chapters deal with the home, family, ethics, emotive 
life, aesthetics, religion, education, and end with nationalism. The au- 
thor’s clear insight into these several phases lays the basis for mature 
valuation the Chinese and their civilization. His analysis their 
changing attitudes and the forces behind them which have culminated 
the new-born nationalistic movement will enable the student understand 
why the present conflict being waged. fascinatingly written book 
withal, even though the reader may occasionally annoyed the use 
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words that seldom allow themselves put exhibition outside the 
newest dictionary. 
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Sims 


Oberlin College 


Outline Cultural Materials. a/. New Haven: 

Institute Human Relations, Yale University, 1938. Pp. 55. 

The outline presents systematic classification all the data relevant 
the social life any population, including information their racial 
characteristics, physical environment, and linguistic habits. designed 
facilitate valid cross-cultural comparisons and the testing generaliza- 
tions, and bring attention the lacunae the existing information. 
Used guide students the field, should much eliminate sins 
omission. Not the least its virtues its freedom from the bias any 
particular “school” anthropology. 


Origin Legend the Navaho Enemy Way. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. 320. $3.50. 

The Navaho Enemy Way rite performed cure person whose ab- 
normal condition attributed the action foreign ghosts. The legend 
connected with the rite, the songs used it, and native description 
the ceremonial itself are presented text and free translation, together 
with notes giving native explanations various allusions. The work 
primary interest linguists and students folklore and ritual. 


die Vilkerpsychologie. Witty Stuttgart: Fer- 
dinand Enke Verlag, 1938. Pp. 178. RN. (unbound). 

This volume dicta, free-flowing speculation, and discreet refer- 
ences the Anthropologie the day not weighty 
contribution positive knowledge. designed introductory text, 
presumably for college student and the laity alike. 


delphia: Blackiston’s Son and Co., 1937. Pp. $3.50. 

This book will prove valuable students medicine and nursing whose 
study personality problems and abnormal psychology sometimes 
only the most cursory sort. will found most useful its warning 
against the indiscriminate use unqualified test results diagnosis, its 
recognition the contribution Freudian and configurational psychology, 
and its contention that the dynamic social history the personality the 
individual patient must sought out and evaluated before the case can 
treated successfully. Also significant the author’s statement that 
“Clinical psychology art—not science.” 

The appendix contains “outline for the clinical study the person- 
ality,” list tests abilities, achievements, and interests, and “‘person- 
ality scales” and where they can obtained. 
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There are adequate name and subject indexes and selected bibliog- 
raphy. 


The Criminals Deserve. Henry New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. $2.50. 
This volume consists twelve chapters, three appendixes, and brief 
bibliography, written member the Institute Criminology, Uni- 
versity Lyons, and the International Academy Criminology. 


The Man Takes Wife. New York: Greenberg, 1937. Pp. 

277. $2.50. 

Much has been written recent years the problems women 
and through marriage. this book, written for the layman, attention 
directed the problems men. Pathological instances are not regarded 
normal nor normal pathological, and throughout there much good 
sense and good advice, though the tone far from being moralistic. The 
organization the material follows, for the most part, the development 
the man’s life-cycle. Wives, well husbands, could doubtless learn 
from the counsels this well-known physician much that would make for 
greater understanding, sympathy and helpfulness the relations mar- 
riage and family. 


Statistical Methods Applied Economics, Business, Education, Social 
and Physical Sciences, etc. HERBERT ARKIN and Cotton. 
Preface Justin Moore. New York: Barnes Noble, Inc., 3d. ed., 
1938. Pp. $1.75. 

The third edition this summary statistical methods identical 
with the second edition 1935. Its purpose attained listing formulas 
and sketching methods with minimum explanation and instruction. 
The material relatively up-to-date, including some the methods ap- 
plicable small samples due Fisher. Tables Chi-square, and 
are lacking, and other tables are scattered inconveniently through the 
book. The whole treatment the elementary level. Many beginning 
students have found helpful gaining quick view the materials 
covered the standard text books. 


County Large. Bayne. Poughkeepsie: Women’s 

City and County Club with Vassar College, 1937. Pp. $2.00. 
This carefully documented and indexed book brings together the research 
done Dutchess County, New York, the Norrie Fellows, Vassar 
students and several other agencies. After brief chapter Heritage, the 
four problems Daily Bread, Government, Agriculture and Unity are 
discussed; under Remedies, Public Welfare and Public Health are treated, 
under Prevention, Education, Adult Education, Libraries, and Recreation 
are analyzed. 

While there attempt put the data sociological frame 
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reference, there considerable amount factual material, both historical 
and statistical, which could used for ecological, technological, accul- 
turation interpretation. Particularly, the data dealing with minority 
groups, industrialization, the nonfarm rural invasion, and the recreational 
development the area (treated very inadequately), could have been 
presented from one all these points view. There great need for 
many similar studies such local areas instead 
being limited merely the descriptive level. 


